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A sheet of blackness with blue sparks, 
A ball of white not always lit, 

The slightest sound a rebel 

In the army of His quest; 

Two tired hands, a weary head, 

A soul worn from the toil of day, 
Night—the silent Voice of God 
Singing sweetly, 

“Rest.” 


New York City. 


A little path went creeping 
Into a shadowed wood, 
I asked if I might follow it; 
It answered, “If you should, 
You'll find it not so easy; 
There are vines that hide the way, 
Tall trees that lean together 
And whisper things, they say. 
Flowers there are that beckon you 
Another way to take, 
Squirrels that scold you roundly— 
Perhaps there is a snake!” 
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A Pentecostal Hymn 


By the Rev. 


To be sung to the tune “Morecambe,” Hymn 210 


Spirit of Truth, enlighten Thou my mind; 
Help me life’s mysteries to understand; 
Be Thou my Guide: yea, lead me by the 


My Heav’nly Father’s house at last to find. As I press on in triumph to the goal. 


Spirit of Love, enkindle Thou my heart; 
Oh, make it glow with that celestial flam 


Which the disciples felt when first it came, Which shall transform me in this sacred hour 


And let it never from my life depart. 


Night 


—Arthur Frederick Jones. 


The Trysting Place 


ey 

e But I was not affrighted, 

i I begged, “Pray let me try.” ; 
e/. And so into the gloom we went— Ns 
#) That tiny path and I. Ce 
i I found the warnings all too true; \C 
xy ’Twas hard the way to find, AE) 
*) Through tangles deep, this way and that, es 
H The little path did wind! \C: 
ey I know it tried to lose me, AE) 
*), The birds all scolded so— _ Kes 
; The chipmunks chattered loud and fierce \C 
Fal And tried to make me go. Se 
#)\ They seemed to tell me plainly that (2 
H It was no place for me; G: 
sy But I—well, I was curious, | 223 
*)\ And stubborn as could be! es 
i I trailed the wandering pathway Ci 
ay To a bower of leafy lace; ne 
¥), ‘Twas then I found the secret out— re: 
wy A Lover’s trysting place! \C: 
& —Grace Harner Poffenberger. The Trysting Place et 
> etcnseeen an SERETA, JUNE a 1930 ie 
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Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


Spirit of Comfort, whisper to my soul 
With consolation Thou alone can’st bring; 
hand Tune Thou my heart a joyful song to sing 


Spirit of Holiness, abide with me; 
e Breathe on my life Thy sanctifying power, 


And make me Thine through all eternity. 
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THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


Many of us do not realize how fiercely 
the battle raged between Christianity and 
materialism in the Victorian Era,—the 
period between 1680 and 1690, the “day 
before yesterday.” It was the day of Dar- 


win, Huxley, Spencer, Clifford, Wallace, 
among the scientists; of Renan, Taine, 
Michelet, Froude, Dickens, Thackeray, 


Meredith and Hardy, De Quiney and Haz- 
litt, of Emerson, Longfellow, and Walt 
Whitman, in America, of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Clough, among the poets in England. 
The strife waged fiercely between the 
scientists and the theologians and we have 
many records of the debate. But it was in 
the literature—the novels, poems and es- 
says of the time that the great debate was 
best reflected. Realizing this, Prof. James 
Moffatt, when asked to give the Fondren 
Lectures before the Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, set before him- 
self the task of examining the literature 
of this period for his lectures, with the 
result that we have one of the most fasci- 
nating and helpful books of recent years, 
The Day Before Yesterday (The Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn.). I have read 
the book through three times with inereas- 
ing delight and mental stimulus. 

Dr. Moffatt is right in saying right at 
the beginning of his book that the great 
literature of the day before yesterday 
reveals at once the fact that religious 
questions played a large part in all its de- 
partments—poetry, fiction, essays and erit- 
icism. “Whatever was the special attrac- 
tion, we do not require to ransack corners 
for evidence that religion was a dominant 
motive. Over and over again, in the lit- 
erary forms of current drama and fiction, 
in prose as well as in verse, we find re- 
ligion being challenged, criticised, and ex- 
pounded by some of the foremost writers 
of the day.” 

Dr. Moffatt deals with those first who 
not only directly challenge Christianity, 
but so feel its inadequacy to meet human 
needs that they seriously propose a new 
and third religion. He turns first to Ibsen, 
one of the greatest of these constructive 
rebels. Ibsen had a poor opinion of Chris- 
tianity as he had seen it in Norway and 
Rome, and he set out to give the world a 
new religion, which would offer to the 
world a religion without asceticism on the 
one hand or Pagan worship of the flesh, 
on the other—but a synthesis of flesh and 
spirit such as mankind sorely needed. For 
nine years he worked on a drama and 


DR. FAUST HONORED 


The teachers and students of Miyagi 
College are rejoicing in the honor shown 
their president, Dr. Allen K. Faust, by the 
Edueational Department of Miyagi Pre- 
fecture for his 30 years of consecrated 
service as an educator and social worker 
in Sendai and its vicinity. 

Early in February, Dr. Faust was sum- 
moned to attend a public meeting at the 
Prefectural Office, where he was presented 
with a very beautiful marble clock and 
with a piece of parchment inseribed in 
picturesque Japanese writing. The trans- 
lation of its contents is as follows: 

“Certificate of Public Recognition” 

“Allen Klein Faust, President of Miyagi 
College, has for many years made strenu- 
ous efforts in behalf of the amelioration 
and the advancement of woman’s educa- 
tion, and has well succeeded both in the 
matter of equipment and in that of ad- 
ministration. Indeed the influence of his 
meritorious work is universally acknowl- 
edged. He has also unstintedly devoted his 
energies to social work, and in this his 
valuable services are recognized as con- 
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finally gave the world the famous play, 
“Emperor and Galilean,’ a study of the 
Emperor Julian, who attempted to dis- 
place Christianity in favor of “a Greek 
blend of magic and mysticism.” He failed, 
but Ibsen makes him the mouthpiece for 
one of the severest erities of Christianity 
the day before yesterday had to meet. Dr. 
Moffatt turns from Ibsen to examine Walt 
Whitman, who rebelled against Christian- 
ity as standing for a puny and pious type 
of life while he wants men to live natural- 
ly, loving freely, rejoicing in the sun, ap- 
propriating everything nature and life has 
to give, fearing nothing in this world or 
the next. 


One of the lectures deals with “The 
Loss of God,’ and Darwin, Hardy, Prof. 
W. K. Clifford, Frederic Harrison; the 
poets, John Davidson and James Thomp- 
son, author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” Fitz Gerald, who set out to trans- 
late Omar Khayyam and ended by making 
the poem his own; Swinburne and William 
Watson are instanced, and although Mat- 
thew Arnold would never have ealled him- 
self an atheist, clinging to the end to 
direction tendeney and even _ spiritual 
quality in the universe, yet to all practical 
purposes dismissed the God of the New 
Testament, declaring frankly that he did 
not see “even a low degree of probability 
for the assertion that God is a person 
who thinks and loves.” “George Meredith 
regarded the notion of a personal deity as 
the very acme of superstition.” On the 
other hand, over against these losers of 
God were the great finders, and to them 
Dr. Moffatt turns, as the age did, with 
great relief. Tolstoy, to whom all Europe 
was beginning to listen, and Huysmans; 
Christina Rosetti, Coventry Patmore and 
Lowell among the poets, “who remained 
undisturbed by the contemporary disquiet 
over theological issues.” On the Continent 
Mazzini was calling to the workingmen of 
Italy to renounce the false paths of ma- 
terialism and cling to God. John Ruskin 
was doing much to hold England to the 
Faith. 


There was another group who were try- 
ing to substitute Nature for God: For Mer- 
edith, for instance, “Nature becomes God 
or an equivalent for what the Christian 
calls God.” It is not pure materialism, for 
he really invests nature with spiritual 
qualities. With Huxley, he cast off super- 
naturalism, finding a sufficient inspiration 
in nature. Dr. Moffatt devotes several 
pages to a study of Meredith and they are 
among the most interesting pages in the 
book. With him as the outstanding ex- 
ponent of the deification of nature, he dis- 
courses on Emerson, Huxley, George Eliot, 
Victor Hugo, Mark Rutherford, John 


spicuous. Therefore, in order to recognize 
his merits in a publie way, this Society, 
in conformity with its regulations, grants 
him this certificate and presents him with 
a mantel clock. 
Fifth Year of Showa (1930), February 11. 
Signed: President of the Miyagi Educa- 
tional Society (and Governor of Miyagi 
Prefecture). 
Michio Yusawa.” 


Such recognition, richly deserved by Dr. 
Faust, is more, however, than an _ indi- 
vidual triumph. It indieates the influence 
of Miyagi College in its community, and 
the real appreciation with which the de- 
voted efforts of Christian Missionaries in 
general are regarded and the real place 
they have in the development of Japan. 

Dr. Faust is soon to leave Japan for 
America, where he will take up work as a 
teacher in Catawba College. The Sendai 
public, as well as Miyagi College, will see 
his departure with deep regret, but will 
always feel sure of a strong understand- 
ing friend on the other side of the Pacific. 


—tLydia A. Lindsey. 
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Stuart Mill. In all this group Dr. Moffatt 
finds a wistful longing for God and some 
of them occasionally seem to rise through 
nature up to nature’s God, if not to the 
personal God revealed by Jesus Christ. 
They were all men of high honor and 
prophets of spiritual things—many of them 
highly revered by their great Christian 
compatriots—Tennyson, Browning, Marti- 
neau, Kingsley and Lowell. 


Dr. Moffatt devotes one of the most 
suggestive chapters of this unique book 
to showing how some of the great intui- 
tions of the faith are portrayed in the 
literature of the day. He starts with 
Matthew Arnold. Arnold, in his lueid, per- 
suasive, widely-read prose works on re- 
ligion influenced the age more than he 
did through his poetry. For in the prose 
was a definite, set purpose, to hold up the 
enduring, eternal verities of the faith, the 
things that could not be shaken, and disen- 
tangle them from the things science and 
Biblical criticism might sweep away. The 
result was not at all satisfactory to the 
faithful; the remains were very meagre 
and cold,—but no one ean afford to be 
ignorant of what Arnold, the finest critical 
mind of the age, felt to be enduring in 
St. Paul and the rest of the Bible. Per- 
haps, as Dr. Moffatt points out, his great 
service to the age—which was an age that 
had to read him—was his inisistence that 
Jesus cannot be left out, that morality or 
conduct is inseparably bound up with re- 
ligion and that the life of religion ought 
to be a joyous life. But none of these 
writers had a real Gospel. When they 
came to immortality it was a vague ab- 
sorption, with the common legaey of good- 
ness left by the departed or the joining 
of George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible.” On 
the other side was F. W. H. Myers, whose 
poetry reassured many whose faith in 
personal immortality had been somewhat 
shaken by the onslaughts of the material- 
ists and pagans—and, in greater verse, 
although no greater in spiritual insight 
than some of Myers’ beautiful lines—came 
Tennyson with “In Memoriam,’ and 
Browning with his ringing affirmations and 
Mrs. Browning, Christina Rosetti, Francis 
Thompson, and Longfellow and Whittier in 
America. And’so we might go on. It is 
impossible to do justice to this illuminat- 
ing little book. I-recall only one other 
of the same nature over which I have 
grown enthusiastic—by another Scotsman, 
too: “The Winds of God,” by Dr. John 
Hutton, a series of lectures given at 
Mundesley at a summer conference, deal- 
ing with the main channel of character- 
istic thinking of this same period as it 
bears upon our fixed beliefs. 


—Frederick Lynch. 


A GREAT DAY AT JAMES CREEK 
Almost 100 Members Added to the Church 


The Minutes of General Synod of 1929 
tell us that this Charge had 166 members, 
in three congregations. Ministers who 
knew the Woodcock Valley Charge said 
there was no work to be done there and 
but little hope for the future. Rev. J. W. 
Yeisley went there less than nine months 
ago. He went to work with a will. The 
people responded and gave him their 
hearty support. Last Sunday morning, he 
had the members of the three congrega- 
tions come together for a union service of 
the entire Charge. The writer spoke on 
the coming of the Holy Spirit and what 
His presence may mean to us and to the 
Church, ; 

Then Rev. Mr. Yeisley baptized 23 in- 
fants. He also baptized and confirmed 32 
adults and followed this by confirming 38 — 
who had been baptized in infaney, re-— 
ceived 25 by letter and has a list to be 
received at a later date. Two hundred 
and fifty-six members communed. The — 
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A GREAT PASTORATE ENDS 


One of the most notable pastorates in the history of 
America comes to a close this month with the retirement of 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson after 32 years of service in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Long recognized 
as one of the major prophets of our time, this well-beloved 
minister holds a unique position in the Protestant world. 
The Tabernacle is affliated with the Congregational Church, 
but really Dr. Jefferson belongs to all of us. There has 
been nothing provincial or parochial about his far-reaching 
ministry. He has been and is today not only one of the 
foremost of living preachers, but there have been few men 
in the American pulpit whose books have been so widely 
read or so sincerely treasured. His life and work have 
been a benediction to so many of God’s children that it is 
simply impossible to calculate the extent of his influence 
for good in many lands and in countless hearts. We can 
only unite in thanking God for such a ministry of helpful- 
ness and pray that He may continue to vouchsafe ever-in- 
creasing spiritual joy and peace to His faithful servant. 


The Broadway Tabernacle Tidings for June contains this 
interesting comment: “At the beginning of the year the 
Pastor requested the members of the Church to make no 
reference in any of our Church meetings to the fact that 
this year was the last of his New York pastorate. He fur- 
ther requested that no farewell meetings be arranged for. 
He wanted no farewell banquets or receptions or socials 
or prayer meetings. He promised that he would preach no 
farewell sermon and would deliver no farewell addresses. 
He asked for the privilege of preaching through the entire 
month of June in order that his last Sunday in his pulpit 
might be the Sunday preceding the Fourth of July, the 
Sunday on which the attendance at our services is generally 
at its lowest. To preach for the last time in a pulpit in 
which one has stood for 32 years is not easy, and he thought 
that the fewer present the less severe would be the strain. 
The word farewell is not an easy word to speak, and the 
Pastor does not intend to speak it... . In the coming year 
he will preach some and lecture some and travel some and 
study some and meditate some and observe nature some 
and write some—and now and then he hopes to have the 
privilege which he has never enjoyed before, the privilege 


of doing nothing.” We hope we may be pardoned for 
saying that it is just a bit difficult to think of Dr. Jeffer- 
son “doing nothing’’—when he is awake! 

Since the above was written, the MESSENGER has been 
honored by the receipt of a letter from one whose good 
opinion we value more highly than we can say. We would 
be less than human if we failed to acknowledge that it 
made us feel very good, even though we could not alto- 
gether persuade ourselves that we deserved it. Anyway, it 
was characteristic of the great-hearted Christian gentleman 
who wrote it, and we take the liberty of quoting it, in part, 
as follows: “I am closing, as you know, my ministry in the 
Tabernacle this month and shall soon be off to my summer 
home in New Hampshire. I write to you at this time to 
thank you most heartily for your generosity in sending me 
the REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER. I have read it reg- 
ularly and have always been profited by it. You are pub- 
lishing a most excellent paper, and J hope the men and 
women of your denomination appreciate what you are doing. 
Thanking you for the help you have given me, I am, Sin- 
cerely yours, Charles E. Jefferson.” 

Eo OE: 


FELICITATIONS 


In connection with the 124th General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America, which closed its sessions in 
Asbury Park, N. J., June 10, we were pleased to note that 
the Church paper of that denomination, The Christian In- 
telligencer, which has had such a splendid history of vital- 
ity and usefulness, celebrated its 100th anniversary, and 
its genial editor, Rev. James Boyd Hunter, was presented 
with a Doctor’s gown by his friends, Central College hav- 
ing made him a Doctor of Divinity at its June Commence- 
ment. Dr. Hunter, who is one of the most brotherly of 
men, and one of the writer’s most cherished friends, has 
proven to be an able and popular editor of the /ntelligencer, 
and the MESSENGER is happy to join the host of friends in 
wishing for our contemporary, and its editor, every possible 
joy and blessing. May the second century of its history 
enable the Intelligencer to render an even larger ministry 
and to enjoy a far greater circulation and influence for 
good than the first. 
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SUNDAY LAWS AND LIBERTY 


The stimulating book, Freedom and Restraint, by Dr. 
Robert F. Campbell (F. H. Revell Co., 207 pages, $1.75), 
contains a chapter on “Sunday Laws and Liberty,” which 
deserves the widest possible circulation. The desperate ef- 
forts which are now being made, not only to modify but 
to repeal our so-called “blue laws” and to turn the Amer- 
ican Lord’s Day entirely into a Continental Sunday, make 
this question so timely that it ought to be very seriously 
studied by all our spiritual leaders. ¢In discussing the weil 
known maxim among Sunday reformers, that “the liberty 
of rest for each depends on a law of rest for all,’ John 
Stuart Mill, in his famous essay, “Our Liberty,” wrote: 
“Without doubt, abstinence on one day of the week, so far 
as the exigencies of life permit, from the usual daily occu- 
pation, though in no respect religiously binding on any ex- 
cept Jews, is a highly beneficial custom. And inasmuch as 
this custom cannot be observed without a general consent 
te that effect among the industrial classes, therefore, in so 
far as some persons by working may impose the same 
necessity on others, it may be lawful and right that the 
law should guarantee to each the observance by others of 
the custom, by suspending the greater operations of indus- 
try on a particular day.” 

It should be noticed by all those who are fussing and 
fuming over the intolerable restrictions imposed upon their 
“personal liberty” by Sunday laws, that there is no inten- 
tion to interfere with a man’s religious convictions or to 
bind him in any way in the matter of creed or worship. 
These laws are intended to enforce rest, except in works 
of necessity and charity, “on the ground that the public 
good and the welfare both of civil government and human 
society’ depend on such enforcement. Dr. Campbell truly 
says: “So far as religion is concerned, the aim of law is 
simply to protect a man in the privileges of his religion. 
whatever that religion may be. The object of Sunday laws 
is to secure to every person, so far as possible, the right to 
rest one day in seven; to the community the privilege of 
undisturbed worship on that day; and to the day itself that 
outward respect which may be deemed essential to the peace 
and good order of society. Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. If by liberty is meant the right of the 
individual to do as he pleases, without regard to the rights 
of others and the welfare of society, then Sunday laws are 
foes of liberty. But if by liberty is meant equal opportunity 
for all, special privileges for none, and a system of just 
laws securing to each the rights and privileges that belong 
to all in common, then liberty has no better friend, and no 
more necessary friend, than fair and reasonable legislation, 
insuring to every worker one day’s rest in seven and pro- 
tecting the community from whatever destroys or disturbs 
the general repose of the day of rest and of worship.” 
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RATED 


The magazine, Time, in its issue of June 9, rates the 
various denominations in the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System, in this fashion: 
“In willingness to join an organic union, Presbyterian 
Churches may be grouped as follows: (1) United Presby- 
terians (eager), (2) Presbyterian in the U. S. A. (North- 
ern) and (3) Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. Rel- 
atively reluctant are (4) the Presbyterians in the U. S. 
(Southern) and (5) the Reformed (German) Church in 
the tis 

Can it be possible that in this matter of ‘“‘willingness to 
join an organic union” our denomination belongs at the 
bottom of the list, after all we have said about our breadth 
and catholicity, and our loyalty to the spirit of Zwingli? 
Are we satisfied to be thus rated, or is the rating unjust? 
Personally we believe that our Church should be placed 
much higher up, but we must admit there are some indica- 
tions not altogether reassuring. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 


The Reformed Church Visitor is a 4-page monthly, pub- 
lished in the interest of the Baltimore congregations of the 


Reformed Church. In the June issue of that paper, under 
the heading of ‘““Random Observations,” we note the fol- 
lowing: “We gleaned from the report of the Classical Com- 
mittee on Good Literature that only eighty-six copies of the 
REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER find their way into Balti- 
more homes. We also observe from reports sent out by the 
Executive Committee of General Synod that Baltimore- 
Washington Classis stands almost at the bottom of the list 
in percentage of Apportionments paid. It may seem at 
first thought that there is no connection between these two 
facts, but a little reflection will convince one that there is a 
vital connection. No one gives willingly and cheerfully and 
liberally to a cause concerning which he is not informed. 
There is no better place to learn of the causes toward the 
support of which our Apportionment monies go than the 
REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER.  Baltimore-Washington 
Classis and every member of every Church ought to be 
heartily ashamed of our failure to support the denomina- 
tional work; and we ought to be just as much ashamed of 
our failure to read the MESSENGER.” 


We hope we may be pardoned for quoting this observa- 
tion. Baltimore is such a fine city, containing so many ex- 
cellent people, that we have often wondered why it “does. 
so poorly” by the Church paper. (We might add that this 
is particularly deplorable because Baltimore is the “home 
town” of our genial Circulation Manager, who would gladly 
visit those good folks and show them how much they are 
missing by failing to get weekly visits from the MEsSEN- 
GER.) Perhaps there is someone who can enlighten us on 
this rather delicate and difficult question. Just what is the 
matter down there, anyway? 
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“THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


In view of Independence Day, we have chosen as our 
Memory Hymn for July, Julia Ward Howe’s great hymn, ° 
Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the Coming of the 
Lord, which is popularly known as “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Written in a dark hour of the Civil War 
and spreading through the camps and among the marching 
soldiers like prairie fire, it was said that this hymn was 
“Worth to the Northern camps more than train-loads of 
corn and ammunition could have been in its place. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was so moved at the public singing of it that 
he broke into tears, even while Robert E. Lee, on the other 
side, was finding something of strength and comfort in the 
old hymn, ‘““How Firm a Foundation.” 


Although some of the best hymn books in America have 
omitted this hymn, perhaps because its martial images 
seemed too vivid to be interpreted as of spiritual warfare 
only, and English hymn books do not use it because its. 
original title seemed to imply that it was exclusively an 
American hymn, yet, as a matter of fact, it is not the mess- 
age of a sect or of a provincial cause, but is a ringing sum- 
mons to all that is best in human nature. It was universally 
sung during the World War as a plea for international 
peace, and it sets forth that higher patriotism which does 
not regard the hatred of other nations as a proof of greater 
love for one’s own country. It would be difficult to find a 
more spirited hymn. Dr. Reeves says of it that “it is a 
lyric that has something of the militant zeal of the ancient 
song of Deborah, and for its fire of poetic inspiration, its 
triumphant faith in God and in the future of humanity; and 
for its vivid beauty, there are few hymns to match it.” At 
the Centennial service held in 1919, in Boston, to honor 
the birth of Julia Ward Howe, Calvin Coolidge said: “No 
one knew her but to think better thoughts, have better 
sentiments, and live a better life. She made the Common- 
wealth nobler in appreciation of what is right. Her great 
thought seemed to be, ‘We are saved by service and love.’” 

Let this “Battle Hymn of the Republic” continue, there- 
fore, to fire the hearts of all true Americans with an ardent 
love of country and with a yearning desire to make Amer- 
ica an example to all the nations of the earth in justice, 
righteousness and peace. And count it a sacred privilege 
in July to make this hymn one of your own “prized posses- 
sions.” 


eee, 
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“QUIET AND DARKNESS” 


A University President was talking about a member of 
the faculty who was generally recognized as the outstand- 
ing scholar on the campus. He was not only an expert in 
his own department, but he seemed to know more about 
the subjects taught by the other teachers than they knew 
themselves. A peculiarity often noticed and remarked upon 
was that, after the sun had set, no artificial lights were to 
be seen in the home of this great teacher. When he was 
questioned about it, he frankly stated that he liked to use 
his evenings “for the purpose of thinking’ and he could 
“think better in the dark.” Amelia E. Barr, one of the 
best loved writers of books in a former generation, was at 
work on her 66th novel on her 84th birthday. When asked 
how'she could continue to write five or six hours a day at 
that advanced age, she spoke of encouraging new thoughts, 
of the advantage of the frequent change of occupation, of 
avoiding worry and anger, of simple food, of the more or 
less commonly preached health hints, and of the upkeeping 
power of love. But one of the most striking things she 
said was this: “IT am in bed between 8 and 9 o'clock in the 
evening, for J like to be ten hours in the quiet and dark- 
ness, though I may not sleep more than seven hours.” 


How many of us today are getting enough of the quiet 
and darkness? Thundering down through the centuries has 
come the command, “Be still, and know that I am God!” 
Thousands today are failing to find God because they are 
unable or unwilling to keep still. It seems easier to keep 
ourselves from serious thinking if we stay in the noise and 
the glare. We in America are probably the most restless 
people on earth. Our children are the noisiest and the most 
nervous. For the old motto, “Home-keeping hearts are 
happiest,” we have substituted the slogan, “Let’s go!” Even 
at our meals we have the raucous jazz of the radio or the 
cabaret. Heart disease is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
because so many of us seem to be unacquainted with the 
quiet and darkness. Amos ’n’ Andy tell us often to “unlax”’, 
but millions seem quite unable to do it. However, if you 
are among those who can still find a few moments for the 
relaxation so much needed, we believe it will do you good 
tc read these wise words from the pen of the late Frank 
Acrane.: 


“Quiet and darkness—all forms of life need them. The 
plant cannot bloom continuously; it must lay itself down 
in the earth in quiet and darkness. Trees have their winter 
rest, all animals must sleep. The human being cannot main- 
tain efficient life unless it retreats back into nothingness, 
cessation, stillness. When we lie down at night in sleep 
all the visible workmen of the body set about their tasks, 
cleaning, repairing, restoring, adjusting, just as the clean- 
ers go over a locomotive when it comes in from its run. 
These workers operate only in quiet and darkness. It is 
the same with the mind. Keep constantly on the go and 
your thoughts get clogged, you have confusion, imperfect 
judgment, awkwardness. Go home, go to bed, take ten 
hours’ quiet and darkness, and see how refreshed you will 
emerge. 

“Most of the worries and complications that beset us 
would vanish of themselves if we would take a long bath 
in quiet and darkness. | Those sudden inspirations that 
bring success, those brilliant meteors of thought, one of 
which is worth hours of plodding, love to come to us in 
the long stretches of quiet and darkness. Evil, fevered, 
extravagant, hurtful ideas and beliefs are usually the waste 
and by-product of too much activity; they dissolve in quiet 
and darkness. Often we petulantly say we “want to die.” 
The expression has an element of truth in it. Why not die 
once a day, die into long quiet and darkness? The morning 
will be a veritable resurrection. 


“No noise, no light, no forthputting of any kind, just to 
lie still and let wave after wave of nothingness flow over 
you, as you go gack to that non-being from whence you 
came, back to the ‘nil’ from which God made you—quiet 
and darkness. Never mind whether you sleep or not. Just 
be still. It is in quiet and darkness you hear those still, 
small voices your life misses in its hurly-burly. It is there 
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you find God. 
—yourself.”’ 


It is there you find even a greater stranger 


* * x 
HELP BUILD IT 


Have the pastors and people of Eastern Synod taken 
special note of the articles which have been appearing for 
some time under the heading, Help Build Camp Mensch 
Mill? We hope so. Last week, for instance, one of our 
foremost elders, Mr. E. S. Fretz, who always has a good 
word for causes worth while, gave a challenge which should 
not go unheeded. When we think of what some other 
denominations are doing for their young people in connec- 
tion with these rapidly multiplying Summer Camp projects, 
we feel it is high time to rally and show our loyalty. Cer- 
tainly there are laymen and women in our fellowship who 
should be moved to lay upon the altar generous gifts as 
memorials for loved ones or as a means of perpetuating 
their own influence for good. May we not venture to sug- 
gest a few urgent needs at Camp Mensch Mill which may 
be considered as special gifts and Memorials, as follows: 


Dining Hall, $3,000; Assembly Hall, $2,000; Office and 
Dormitory, $1,500; Dormitory—Class Rooms, $1,000; In- 
firmary, $500; Cottage, $750; Library—Reading Room, 
$1,000 ; Sanitation, $1,000; Electric Light, $1,000; Athletic 
Field, $500; Swimming Pool, $1,500; Improvement of 
Grounds, $500, The Rev. Howard Obold, Perkasie, Pa., 
who is Chairman and Treasurer of the Committee of Syn- 
od, will be delighted to hear from friends of Christian Edu- 
cation and of our young folks, who are willing to co-oper- 
ate in a practical and substantial way in this enterprise, 
which must be carried on not by dues or taxes, but by the 
free will gifts of those who are interested in the training 
of youth for the manifold activities of the Kingdom of 
God. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF STUFF FOR THE 
WASTEBASKET 


I suppose myself to be no more stupid than the average 
man, and yet it may be that I am the only man on earth who 
hath ever done the foolish thing that I shall presently relate. 
The Postman called, and left for me a large package of 
Mail. And I laid the Papers and Books aside, and looked 
through the residue thereof. And such circulars as I did 
not desire, and such letters as I did not care to save, these 
I placed at my left hand. And the letters that required 
answer, and the letters that I desired to preserve, these did 
I lay upon my right hand. And when I had looked through 
all my Mail, I cleared my Desk of that which I wanted to 
be out of my way. And I took up one package of what I 
had looked through and cast it into the Wastebasket. 

And then did I seat myself to answer the letters that 
were important, and behold, none of them were there. For 
I had carfully saved that pile which was of no value, and 
had thrown the important Mail into the Wastebasket. And 
I was humiliated at mine own Stupidity. For I can forgive 
the Stupidity of other people more readily than I can for- 
give mine own. 

So I went to the Wastebasket, and fished out what I had 
thrown away, and laid it upon the table. And that which 
was waste and of no value, that did I then throw away. 

And I said unto myself, I am old enough and big enough 
and ought to know better than to have done so foolish a 
trick. But I have observed men who have done likewise in 
even more important matters. Yea, and the prophet Jere- 
miah did compiain that the people of his day deserted the 
fountains where the springs of pure water were, and hewed 
themselves out with great labor broken Cisterns which did 
hold no water. And a man who had reason to know what 
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he was talking about declared that every Law which man 
hath made for man, since man first slew his brother-man 
and crime on earth began, doth straw the wheat and save 


the chaff with a most evil fan. 


And I behold how men and women make careful Classi- 
fication of things worth while and things not worth while, 
and in casting one aside and saving the other make a sad 


mistake. 


I was once about to cross the Ocean, and there stood 
nigh unto me upon the Deck a Newly Married Couple about 
to Sail on their Honeymoon. And their friends were shout- 
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ing unto them all manner of good advice. 
held in her right hand a Jewelled Watch which her husband 
had given unto her as a Wedding Gift, and in the other 
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And the bride 


hand did she hold a Peach which she was eating from a 


Peach stone. 


basket that her friends had sent on board. 
passed the Statue of Liberty, and they turned to go below, 
she tossed the Watch overboard, and carefully saved the 


And as we 


Alas, I often wish that other men and women were not 
as foolish as I; for I sadly realize even when mine own 
follies are the greatest that I am no Monopolist of folly. 


World Peace Inevitable 


Centuries ago a divinely inspired pro- 
phet predicted a day when nations would 
no more make war. The sword was to be 
beaten into a plowshare. In other words, 
an agency for destruction will be con- 
verted into a constructive agency. Cen- 
turies after that prophecy, a lonely Naz- 
arene declared that “they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” 


Up to a little more than a decade ago 
these declarations were, for the masses, a 
fine ideal, but an impossible one; a solemn 
warning, but impossible to be heeded. 


Nevertheless, since the days of Isaiah 
there has been a constantly increasing 
group of God-loving people who have be- 
lieved in the possibility of world peace 
and have steadily worked for it. 


Today the world is deliberating upon 
the next steps to be taken eventually to 
insure world peace. If, eventually, world 
peace is finally established and we have 
left but remnants of armies and navies, 
there will be those who will try to dis- 
credit the Christian Church as having little 
if any influence or power in that great 
achievement. But let it be remembered 
now, and recalled in the years that are to 
come, that Christ and His gospel, through 
the instrumentality of His Church, are the 
forces and powers that have brought world 
peace thus far on its fateful and weari- 
some journey, and will be the forces to 
make world peace a reality, in case world 
peace is established by intelligence before 
mankind is compelled to accept it by force. 

The resistless force is now in accumulat- 
ing motion and may attain sufficient pow- 
er to compel world peace within the next 
score of years. The force is economic, due 
to invention. 


One of the chief aims in industrial life 
is to decrease the cost of production. 
Labor is the heaviest item, in most cases, 
in production. To displace labor with the 
machine is a constant study of industrial 
engineers and many scientists. Constantly 
labor is being displaced by the machine. 
In a short time one great industry will 
install a machine that will displace 60 
workmen. This is only one of many ma- 
chines that are coming to displace men 
and women in industry. Each year will 
see the army of unemployed increasing. 
Science is not, at present, concerned in 
discovering what will increase employ- 
ment. Already there are men of vision 
who look with great fear upon the ever- 
increasing unemployment problem. That 
machinery will be constantly displacing 
labor throughout the industrial world is 
conceded. That no provision is being made 
to employ the unemployed is also conceded. 
Some have declared that a partial solu- 
tion lies in placing a tax on all manufac- 
turing machinery for the maintenance of 
the unemployed. But this is inadequate 
and would meet with great opposition. 

The unemployed are here, and will be 
here in increasing numbers for years to 
come. The greater the number of unem- 
ployed, who are not cared for in material 


By “Now and Then” 


ways, the greater the menace to the stabil- 
ity of a nation. 

Industrial nations will be compelled to 
provide for the material needs of their un- 
employed or face riot and anarchy. 

To meet these needs the nations will be 
compelled, more and more, to eliminate 
wasteful expenditures. The care of the 
unemployed will demand more and more of 
the nation’s income. And in the process 
of time the needs will be so great that no 
nation can possibly afford to put billions 
of dollars of its wealth in armies and 
navies, The menace of nations will not be 


OUR SAVIOR WEPT 
(Jno. 11:34, 35) 


How sweet in every trying scene 
That wounds the spirit here, 
To feel that Jesus bore our grief, 

And know He still is near: 
Who over any couch of pain 
Your sleepless watch have kept, 
Tho’ anguish rend your aching 
breast, 
For thee the Savior wept. 


He groaned in spirit while He spoke: 
“Where have you laid the dead?” 
“Lord, come and see,” they mur- 

mured low, 
He followed where they led; 
Beneath a cold sepulchral stone 
An only brother slept, 
And angels wondered as they gazed, 
For lo, the Savior wept. 


How oft the prayer our lips would 
breathe 
The heart alone may speak; 
How oft the penitential tear 
Bedews the mourner’s cheek; 
O man of toil, though dark and sad 
Thy weary lot may be, 
With few to smooth life’s rugged 
path, 
Thy Savior wept for thee. 


from without but from within. Every 
dollar will be needed for the care of the 
unemployed and the establishing of pro- 
ductive and humanity-serving enterprises. 

Fabulous salaries will decrease. There 
will be a leveling in the methods of living. 
The first problem of statesmen will not be 
“the defense of a nation” from enemy 
nations, but defense against hunger, 

In this struggle armies and navies will 
be scrapped. 

The economic problem will do, eyentual- 
ly, what the nations should do now. ‘World 
disarmament is inevitable. But much sor- 
row, trial, if not bloodshed, will be avoid- 
ed, if the wisdom of men will be guided 
by the wisdom of God, and nations begin 
now, in a mighty way, to provide for a 
solution of a problem which must be met 
some day. 

At the recent Disarmament Conference 
England was reported as being willing to 


go the limit. Why? We do not know all 
of the reasons, but England at present has. 
a terrific unemployment problem on her 
hands. Thousands of people are keeping. 
body and soul together on a pitiable dole, 
The prospect of employment for the un- 
employed is not encouraging. While thou- 
sands are suffering, millions of dollars are 
being sunk in armies and navies. The 
English workman knows that at present it 
is necessary for the defense of the nation 
and will bear his suffering, but her states- 
men know there is a limit even to British 
patience and endurance. Whatever reduc- 
tions can be made in the maintenance of 
their navy will mean a corresponding re- 
duction in the drain upon the nation’s in- 
come and an increase in the amount of 
money available for the welfare of its un- 
employed, by increased doles and public 
works which will be an asset to the com- 
mon welfare and prosperity of its citizens. 


While the highest humanitarian motives. . 


may be attributed to Mr. Macdonald’s ef- 
forts to secure increased disarmament and 
more security for world peace, one is led 
to believe that economic pressure in Eng- 
land has been a powerful contributing. 
factor. 

There need be no suffering for the gen- 
erations that are to come, because the 
world can produce for all, if it turns its 
wasteful, unproductive expenditures into 
useful, helpful expenditures. 

Future generations will solve their own 
problems. Science will eventually do much 
for the material needs of mankind. It 
will be compelled to do so, for as science 
now is putting men out of employment it 
will have to bend its energies to providing, 
for the unemployed. A few scientists are 
now beginning to work on the problem, 
Be some see a day coming when future 

enerations will live more happily, easily, 
and more comfortably than the people of 
today. But all waste will be a crime. 

In the efforts of the Church to establish 
world peace, we can see divine leading. 
Accepting the words of Jesus, believing in 
His power, it has been building better tham 
it knew. Many militarists have laughed, 
and some still laugh at the “insane’” 
idealism of Christians concerning a warless 
world—but if they live long enough, they 
will see it. Economie pressure will make 
a warless world inevitable. 

Christian idealism is seeking a warless 
world before such pressure is necessary in 
order to save the world from unexampled 
sorrow and suffering. 

“T am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,” said Jesus. The world, as a whole, 
has steadily ignored that declaration, but 
time, in its relentless way, from age to 
age will prove its truthfulness. 

(This point of view, forcibly expressed 
by our correspondent, has recently been re- 
enforced by Sir Philip Gibbs in a striking 
article, when he says: “Gradual disarma- 
ment will be forced upon France, Italy 
and other countries for reasons of economy 
more powerful than international sus- 
picion. War will be avoided because n@ 
one can afford to take the risk.”—Hd.), 
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The Ideals and Principles of Woodrow Wilson 


The ideals and principles of Woodrow 
Wilson have an added value to the world 
because they came from a great mind and 
a great heart, and not from a mere theor- 
ist, but from one who strove to put his 
precepts into practice and bring his ideals 
into realization. 

As a young lawyer Wilson fought the 
low ideas and standards he found in the 
legal profession; as an educator he fought 
for democracy in college life and intellec- 
tuality among the students. As a states- 
man he strove for honesty in politics, for 
the equality of all, for permanent peace, 
and for a universal dominion of justice 
and right. In doing this, Wilson left, espe- 
cially to the young men and women of 
America, a heritage of courage to stand 
up and valiantly fight for the right in 
whatever vocation in life to which they 
may be called. 

In a letter Wilson wrote that he held 
himself strictly to the principle that as 
a party man he was bound by the free 
choice of the people at the polls. And in 
one of his stirring speeches after being 
nominated governor of New Jersey, he 
said that he keenly felt his responsibility; 
that responsibility is proportionate to op- 
portunity; that it is a great opportunity 
to serve the State and the Nation, and that 
if elected he would be free to serve the 
people with all singleness of purpose. A 
keen sense of responsibility such as this 
is one of the first necessary qualifications 
for any person who would be accounted 
worthy to serve the people in any capac- 
ity, and who would aspire to climb the 
heights to better things. 

In the same address, speaking of the 
future, Wilson expressed hope for the day 
when parties in politics would have states- 
men for leaders, not demagogues, “who 
love not their offices but their duty and 
their opportunity for service.” He spoke 
of the elation of a great hope, when one 
desires to do right because it is right, and 
without a thought of doing it for one’s own 
interest. “At that period,” he said, “your 
hopes are unselfish.” This is a true expres- 
sion of what he himself deeply experienc- 
ed, and points the way to any one who 
would heed the high calling of duty and 
travel the path of unselfish service to 
humanity. 

In this speech, too, which is pregnant 
with his glowing idealism, Wilson said that 
they were witnessing a renaissance of pub- 
lie spirit, a reawakening of thoughtful re- 
construction that made their thoughts hark 
back to the age in which democracy was 
set up in America. “With the new age,” 
he declared, “we will show a new spirit. 
We will serve justice and candour and all 
that make for the right.” In this we can 
see something of Wilson’s high regard for 
the past, and something of his fine progres- 
sive spirit. He had no use for history 
which was purposeless. He tried to catch 
the spirit of the great actions of the past 
and supply that spirit to the present. He 
measured all his actions by this three-foot 
rule: Is it right? Is it just? Is it for the 
interest of mankind? Certainly no better 
measurements could be used by any one 
seeking to be of greatest possible service 
to his generation and the generations to 
follow. ; 

And then, we cannot pass over Wilson’s 
eloquent tribute to our flag, in which he 
says: “I see alternate strips of parchment 
upon which are written the rights of lib- 
erty and justice, and strips of blood spill- 
ed to vindicate those rights, and then— 
in the corner—a prediction of the blue 
serene into which every nation may swim 
which stands for these great things.” Al- 
though he spoke these words years before 
the World War and his efforts to establish 
the League of Nations, we can read in 
them a visionary hope, a deep longing that 
other nations might see fit to follow Amer- 
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“The flag of the United States, in 
my estimation, consists of alternate 
strips of white parchment upon 
which are written the aspirations of 
men, and streams of blood poured 
out to verify their hope; and in the 
corner of that flag sparkle the stars 
of those states that have one after 


another swung into the firmament to 
show that there is a God in Heaven, 
that men will not abandon hope as 
long as they have confidence in the 


God of righteousness, the God of 
justice, the God of liberty.” 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


ica’s example and leadership, to swim in 
the “blue serene” of her flag, and to strive 
with her for the blessings of liberty, jus- 
tice, and permanent peace. 

Another of Wilson’s outstanding princi- 
ples was his sympathy for the common 
people and his unwavering faith in them. 
On one occasion he said: “The deepest con- 
viction and passion of my heart is that the 
common people, by which I mean all of us, 
are to be absolutely trusted.” And again: 
“Now when it comes to doing new things 
and doing them well, I will back the ama- 
teur against the professional every time.” 
This truth has been demonstrated time 
and again, most recently by the feat of 
Lindbergh. Wilson well realized that the 
genesis of America, like all nations, is 
from the bottom up, not from the top; 
“that the genius which springs from the 
ranks of unknown men is the genius which 
renews the youth and energies of the peo- 
ple.” He compared the common folk to the 
roots of a plant, without which atrophy 
and deeay result. This, he rightly main- 
tained, was the reason monarchies and 
hereditary forms of government do not 
work. 


If at any time we find ourselves putting 
too much reliance on the so-called aristo- 
cracy of wealth, of learning and heredity, 
and begin to lose faith in the average 
man, these words of Wilson should bring 
us a clarion message: “The great voice of 
America does not come from seats of Jearn- 
ing. It comes in a murmur from the hills 
and woods, and the farms and factories 
and the mills, rolling on and gaining vol- 
ume until it comes to us from the homes 
of common man.” As the Lord saw fit 
to choose many of His best leaders, such 
as Moses and David and the disciples, from 
the humble walks of life, so Wilson saw in 
the common man the hope of the future 
leadership of America, and so he should 
help all of us to see it. 


Another reason for the high value of 
Wilson’s ideals is that he looked to the 
future. In one of his speeches he said that 
we are working not for today and not for 


TRANQUILLITY 


As twilight steals the landscape o’er, 

Its royal splendor dwarfs our art; 

As crimson melts and night shades 
lower, 

God’s benediction soothes one’s 
heart. 


The hills against yon fading day 
Show heights by human feet ne’er 
trod; 
Such quiet peace doth fears allay— 
Our spirits sing: “The earth is 
God’s!” 


—Jeanette Ritter Heller. 


our own interests, but for the tradition, 
fame, purity, peace, and prosperity of a 
great nation, and that we would either 
serve or betray future generations. Only 
a man with a far-seeing, unselfish princi- 


ple like this is deserving to fill high publie 
office and to endure beyond his own short 
span of years. 

Wilson’s efforts to humanize government 
and to make it serve the interests of the 
masses, about whom he was more concern- 
ed than about any special classes, set up 
a high standard for political leaders of all 
time. He was a profound scholar in polit- 
ical philosophy, yet he believed that gov- 
ernment ought to be the most human of 
things because it is concerned with the 
happiness and the welfare of individuals. 
He believed that the first duty of law is 
to keep sound the society it serves, to safe- 
guard not only property but individual 
right. This shows that, although Wilson 
Was an idealist, he saw the highest and 
best purpose for which law is intended. He 
made men realize that behind the formali- 
ties of civil and international laws he de- 
tected the heartbeats of the humanity 
whom law is designed to serve. This, and 
his efforts to restore government to the 
people, stamps him as a type of man who 
is worthy to represent a great democracy 
in a political way. 

Wilson’s attitude toward corporations 
was a sensible and correct one. He be- 
lieved that the government should not give 
them exceptional advantages, but put them 
on the same footing with other people. As 
an illustration, he said that he had no 
objections to the size, heauty, and power 
of automobiles, but was interested in the 
size of the consciences of the men who 
handle them; and so he objected to men 
taking “joy-rides” in their corporations. 
Certainly no saner attitude could be taken 
toward great corporations, since it is not 
their size that in itself is to be objected 
to, but their industrial policies. 

Wilson believed that man is put into this 
world to go the path of strife and afflic- 
tion. In this connection he once said: “All 
through the centuries there has been this 
slow, painful struggle forward, up, up a 
little at a time, along the entire incline, 
the interminable way that leads to per- 
fection of force, to the real seat of justice 
and honour.” In this we can see Wilson 
as a man of vision and optimism, who 
could see beyond the trials and disappoint- 
ments of the present into a brighter and 
better future. He himself played a cour- 
ageous part in traveling that path of 
struggle and discouragement, and that is 
why he so well points the way to any one 
who aspires to sit upon that seat of jus- 
tice and honor of which he spoke. 

The ideals and principles of Wilson have 
a much greater value to the world because 
they are essentially Christian. On one 
occasion he said: “No man is great who 
thinks himself great, and no man is good 
who does not strive to secure the happi- 
ness and comfort of others.” He later 
dame to experience what he knew to be 
the truth when he said that he fancied it 
is just as hard for a man to do his duty 
when people are sneering at him as when 
they are shooting at him. And then he 
added one of his characteristic expressions: 
“The cheers of the moment are not what a 
man ought to think about, but the verdict 
of his conscience and the consciences of 
mankind.” If he had not believed as he 
did he would not have endured so pa- 
tiently the bitter criticisms of his “watch- 
ful waiting” policy, for instance, and his 
refusal to be rushed into wars which many 
were clamoring for, and which he knew 
would bring great glory to his administra- 
tion. In this connection he declared, “TI 
would be just as much ashamed to be rash 
as I would to be a coward.” And through 
bearing out this conviction by his conduct 
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he has given us a fuller meaning to the 
Biblical truth that he who rules his own 
spirit is mightier than he who takes a 
e1ty. 

Wilson’s ideals and principles are of 
truly great influence and for all time be- 


cause he had a world view. The issues of 
the World War brought out some of his 
best principles of international scope. The 
setting forth of them was for particular 
occasions, but will nevertheless serve as a 
guide for the nations of the world for all 
time. Such, for instance, will be the value 
of his principles set forth in questions like 
these: 

“Shall strong nations be free to wrong 
weak nations and make them subject to 
their purpose and interest? 

“Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, 
even in their own internal affairs, by 
arbitrary and irresponsible force or by 
their own will and choice? 

“Shall there be a common standard of 
right and privilege for all peoples and na- 
tions, or shall the strong do as they will 
and the weak suffer without redress?” 

In behalf of the League of Nations, Wil- 
son on one occasion declared: “We are 
participants, whether we know it or not, 
in the life of the world, and the interests 
of all nations are our own; henceforth there 
must be a common agreement for a com- 
mon object, and at the heart of that com- 
mon object must be the inviolable rights 
of peoples and of mankind.” Surely there 
can no fault be found with this principle, 
by which he sought to outlaw war for all 
time, only a difference of opinion as to the 
manner of working it out. 

Wilson’s determined strivings for “a uni- 
versal dominion of right,” for privilege for 
all peoples and nations, for brotherhood 
and universal peace, for the freedom of 


A 


With the month of May the issue of a 
new religious paper was begun. It is 
called “A Presbyterian Journal” and has 
chosen for itself the name Christianity 
Today. The contents of the journal how- 
ever would indicate that the name was not 
aptly selected, for it bases itself mainly 
upon the Westminster Confession which 
was formulated according to the require- 
ments and conceptions of the Church 300 
years ago and seeks to justify itself by an 
appeal to Calvinism, which is still older. 
But the name doesn’t matter. 

The paper is an indication of the course 
that runs through all the ages. There are 
always those who hold fast to the past, 
cling to that’ which has been accomplished. 
They take the position that what was once 
true is always true. They cannot help it. 
They are fixed personalities and constitu- 
tionally averse to change. Then there are 
others who are differently constituted. 
They look forward, seek new apprehen- 
sions, form new conceptions, and proclaim 
new views. They strive to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions that arise, as 
the stream of time rolls on. They are 
flexible personalities. These two general 
classes of persons exist in every human 
interest, in statecraft, religion, the arts 
and sciences; and between them there is 
always more or less conflict and conten- 
tion. This is a healthy and promising 
condition when judiciously conducted. But 
sometimes the conflict breaks out violently 
when more injury than good is done to the 
cause of truth. 

The Presbyterian Church had the un- 
pleasant experience of some heresy trials 
a generation or more ago. It excluded 
from its body some honest, conscientious, 
learned and pious teachers of theology. 
Since then some of their leading minis- 
ters and laymen have felt that a mistake 
was made, that no good had been accom- 


the world, and his steadfast contention 
that the interest of the weakest is as sac- 
red as the interest of the strongest, re- 
veals the truly great heart of the man 
and the soundness of his principles. Al- 
though he had a great hate for war and 
a great love for peace, when, after many 
days of patience, he saw that war was 
inevitable, he showed himself ready and 
determined to enter the fray and “dedicate 
our lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have, with 
the pride of those who know that the day 
has come when America is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured.” 


He realized that however dear might be 
the lives of those who would have to pay 
the supreme sacrifice, those principles 
which must be upheld for posterity were 
of far greater value. And so, in spite of 
the anguish it gave him, he led our nation 
into the conflict, believing that it would 
right human wrongs, prevent injustice, and 
further the interests of mankind. In this, 
together with his ever present hope of 
having permanent peace and world brother- 
hood come out of it as a glorious fruitage, 
he saw one of the few legitimate reasons 
for leading a nation into a bloody war, so 
long as war is employed as a last resort in 
settling international disputes. 


The secret of the value and the greatness 
of Wilson’s ideals and principles no doubt 
lies in his faith in a Divine Providence, 
without which as he once said during the 
heat of conflict, he thought he would go 
insane. If he had not such a faith, he 
would not have been able to endure what 
he endured. He would not have been able 
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to see through the dark clouds, which so 
often enveloped him, into the silver lining 
of the future. He would not have gone 
to Europe in behalf of the treaty and risk- 
ed his health, his political fortunes, his 
place in history, and his life itself for the 
great enterprise of peace which was so dear 
to his heart. He would not have been able 
to endure the supreme struggle in all his 
strivings for principles—that great battle 
within himself, in which he comes elose to 
the heart of every one who has conscien- 
tiously sought to bear the cross of right- 
eousness in a scoffing world. He would not 
have been able to stand by his principles, 
in spite of the storm of opposition and 
stinging cricitisms, and still remain calm, 
steadfast and sweet, and with a great faith 
in humanity to the end. 


And so it seems that by Woodrow Wil- 
son’s ideals and principles and noble exam- 
ple the people of the world through all ages 
are challenged to carry on in spite of en- 
mities and opposition and discouragements, 
with a calm, forgiving and determined 
heart; with a great faith in God and hu- 
manity; and with a vision that foresees the 
ultimate triumph of the ideals and prin- 
ciples which he so ably championed, that 
are based on Truth and Right and aimed 
to work for the betterment of mankind. 


“Men counted him a dreamer? Dreams 
Are but the light of clearer skies— 

Too dazzling for our naked eyes. 

And when we catch their flashing beams, 

We turn aside and call them dreams. 
Oh! trust me, every thought that yet 
In greatness rose and sorrow set, 
That time to ripening glory nurst, 
Was called ‘an idle dream’ at first.” 


—Ernest Jones. 


New Religious Paper 


By A. E, Truxat, D.D. 


plished by their actions. Their ministers 
and others are fully aware that there is 
much unrest at the present time in the 
sphere of theology, in confessions and 
doctrines, not only in the Presbyterian 
Church but in all the Protestant Churches 
throughout the world. This unrest is ar- 
ticulated by the terms of Fundamentalism 
and Modernism. Conservative and pro- 
gressive tendencies are manifesting them- 
selves on all sides. There is much discus- 
sion and contention. The conditions are 
ripe for much unseemly and deplorable con- 
flict. The largest element in the Presby- 
terian Church does not want this. They 
are in favor of toleration and conciliation. 
Let all the questions involved be thor- 
oughly studied and fully discussed from 
every point of view; let it be done in a 
Christian manner. Let each look also upon 
the things of the other, Thus will the truth 
be eventually evolved. 

But the radicals in the Fundamentalist 
camp are not satisfied with such a pro- 
gram. They want to fight. None of the 
existing Seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Church seemed to suit them, and conse- 
quently they have organized their own in 
Philadelphia, called the Westminster 
Theological Seminary. And as none of the 
Church papers was espousing their cause 
to their liking, they began to issue 
Christianity Today, a monthly, under the 
editorship of Rey. Dr. Samuel G. Craig. 
How these enterprises will appeal to the 
Presbyterian Church as a whole remains 
to be seen. Dr. Craig, the editor of the 
paper, was a tentative candidate for Mod- 
erator of the late General Assembly at 
Cincinnati, but failed to attract much sup- 
port. The large vote given Dr. Hugh 
Thompson Kerr, of Pittsburgh, seemed to 
indicate that the Church would refuse to 
be drawn aside by this Philadelphia move- 
ment. 


Objective truth of all kinds the world 
over is always one and the same. Of it, it 
may be said, “Once true always true.” But 
objective truth and the subjective ap- 
prehension of the truth are two different 
things. They are never exactly the same. 
Why not? Because of the human limita- 
tions. Man is unable to apprehend and 
comprehend every truth in all its fullness 
and in every particular. Hence the knowl- 
edge of the truth is never perfect—never 
complete. Men are not constituted alike. 
They necessarily differ from each other in 
their grasp and understanding of the 
truth. There is an endless variety among 
individuals in physical and mental endow- 
ments, in temperament, disposition, educa- 
tion, environment, strength of natural and 
Christian virtues; hence it is utterly im- 
possible for them to see things alike and 
to understand things exactly alike. There 
is nothing wrong in this fact, for God has 
so constituted the children of men. Let 
them set forth their different views, com- 
pare them with each other and come to as 
correct a conclusion as possible. It is a 
bold assumption for any man or any group 
of men on any subject to claim that they 
have the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth on their side, and that all others are 
in error. 

The supporters of the new movement 
under consideration make large claims for 
themselves. They claim to have on their 
side the Bible, the Word of God, the Gos- 
pel, the Westminster Confession, Calvinism 
and evangelism. But are there not among 
the Presbyterians whom they oppose many 
who are as learned as they, just as honest 
and sincere, who also have the Bible, the 
Word of God, the Gospel, the Confession 
and Calvinism, and who are just as loyal 
and devoted to the Lord as they!! Such 
undoubtedly is the case. How then do 
these differences arise? From the different 
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apprehensions and comprehensions of these 
realities. They differ in their conceptions 
of the Bible, God’s Word, the Gospel, evan- 
gelism, Westminster and other Confessions, 
Calvinism and other “isms.” Who is right 
and who wrong? In this sphere in which 
each is liable to be mistaken in one or 
more particulars, nothing is more desirable 
than the spirit of charity, toleration and 
love. For a body of Christians to hold 
that correctness of faith and opinion and 
salvation from sin depend upon agreement 


with them is to manifest the essence of 
popery. The pope demands agreement with 


his decrees. But history has proven the 
pope to be in error sometimes. We know 
that he is liable to be mistaken. Preachers 
and editors and professors are sometimes 
mistaken too in their conceptions and 
views. For any person or set of persons 
to set themselves up against all others is 
to yield to the evil spirit of denomina- 
tionalism. Hence we are not surprised that 
one of the leaders of this movement should 
say that if the Presbyterian Church is to 
be under the control of the Modernists, 
“then a new Church should be formed to 
be a true witness to Jesus Christ.” 

The movement before us is a discordant 
note in the general symphony of brotherly 
love and spiritual union whose sweet tones 
are heard throughout all the earth. Its 
supporters disclaim any hate or ill will for 
the persons with whom they disagree. They 
hate their teaching but not their persons, 


Such things are easily said. But observa- 
tion and experience teach that when one 
dislikes and abominates the teaching of a 
person he also cherishes feelings and 
wishes in regard to him that are not of 
the nature of kindness and love unalloyed, 
Underlying the writings of these advocates 
we find a spirit that here and there sug- 
gests ambition, love of victory, disappoint- 
ment, if not indeed revenge. Such inward 
attitudes may exist when the consciousness 
of them is not distinctly felt. It seems to 
us that it might he well to study Jesus, 
His sermon on the Mount, His general 
teaching and spirit, His sufferings, sacri- 
fices and all-embracing love more than the 
confessions and doctrines of the Church 
and the theologies of men; for it is un- 
questionably more important to be Chris- 
tian than to be Calvinisti¢e or Presbyterian, 

When a Presbyterian is truly a Chris- 
tian and a Methodist is truly a Christian 
the two can worship and commune with one 
another, though the one believe in Calvin- 
ism and the other in Arminianism. If a 
Baptist is a Christian and a Disciple is a 
Christan, they can worship with one an- 
other and work together to make others 
Christians and yet each may hold his own 
views as to the proper form and true na- 
ture of immersion. When a denomination 
forbids its members to fellowship in Chris- 


tian worship and work with others, it 
necessarily implies that it regards the 


others as not Christians. A Church that 
does not make Christians has no right to 


exist. No Christian Church is justified in 
refusing admission to a Christian who may 
perchance hold different doctrinal views. 
Jesus refused no one who came to Him for 
His blessing, and He no doubt will receive 
any Christian into His Kingdom regard- 
less of the Church by which he was made 
a Christian. 


The main and only purpose of the 
Church is to make Christians; and when 
men and women are Christians no one 


can be justified in interfering with their 
full and free fellowship and co-operation 
With one another. This I. believe to he 
the true theory—the correct practical the- 
ology. It is favorable to Church union. 
For various reasons organic Church union 
in many cases may not be practicable or 
desirable. But Christian fellowship and 
communion ought to prevail among all 
Christians everywhere. 


Confessions and doctrines are valuable, 
necessary, unavoidable, good. But they 
must be held subservient to the end to be 
accomplished by the Church. Means are 
necessary, but if they fail to accomplish 
their end they are vain, The making of 
real Christians is the end to be accom- 
plished; the Church, confessions, doctrines, 
and everything else must be brought into 
subordination to that end. Let the empha- 
sis be put in the right place. What is 
involved in being a Christian raises an- 
other question which need not be discussed 
in this connection. 


A Letter From London 


By Hupert W. PEEtT 


(A Rewarding Review of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


A Really Great Journalist 

At a newspaper function some years ago 
Lord Cecil, of Chelwood, made a remark 
to the effect that the aim of the Christian 
journalist should be “to make righteous- 
ness readable.” This is certainly one of 
the things done by Mr. C. P. Seott, for 57 
years editor, and now governing director, 
of “The Manchester Guardian,” who was 
honored by being given the freedom of 
the City of Manchester last week. C. P. 
Scott for two generations has been in the 
deepest sense a religious influence in Bri- 
tain. He has consistently taken a path in 
public affairs that he believed was the 
highest one, unpopular at the moment 
though it might be. “History has shown 
again and again that it was really the 
right and Christian one. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester said 
Mr. Scott had regarded his position as a 
public trust, had ever sought the truth 
first, and had fought to secure justice and 
freedom for the poor and oppressed at 
home and abroad. No one had done more 
to maintain the high position of the jour- 
nalist and to increase the prestige of Brit- 
ish journalism throughout the world. When 
President Wilson visited Manchester the 
one man he particularly asked to see was 
Mr. Scott. 

If sometimes we wander in this Letter 
from strictly London topics, or a London 
point of view, we do so because we try to 
remember the remarks of Mr. C. P. Scott, 
in thanking the city for the honor con- 
ferred upon him. He said that there was 
a common but mistaken impression that 
to be away from London was to be away 
from the heart of things, and thus “prov- 
incial” had come to be used as a term of 
reproach, But London was not England, 
and it might well happen that the true 
England was sometimes to be found out- 
side London. That was why he thought 
it might be a wholesome thing if Parlia- 
ment sometimes met in Manchester, for 
London itself might sometimes think and 
feel on too narrow a scale. 


Inter Alia 

The “prize” collector for the Salvation 
Army Self-Denial Week in Britain is a 
Salvationist news agent, Mr. W. R. Cum- 
mins, of Muswell Hill, in North London. 
This year he collected £227 for the Army. 
This brings the total of his collections up 
to £4,166. Mr. Cummins is owner of a 
flourishing little business though, owing to 
his conscientious scruples, he refuses to 
sell Sunday papers. . . . Arrangements 
for giving the sacred cantata, “The Last 
Hours” at Grafton Square Congregational 
Church, Clapham, were interefered with, 
for the minister, Rev. Welham Clarke, 
felt he must bar the participation of Mr. 
Maurice Bannister, who was to take ‘the 
part of Christ. The reason was that Mr. 
Bannister was a Jew. “There is no po- 
litical, personal, or racial feeling in the 
matter,” says Mr. Clarke. “It is merely a 
question of religion. We felt that it would 
be quite incongruous for a Jew to take 
such a part.” . . . Not long ago it was 
discovered that Matthew Wellington, the 
last remaining African servant of David 
Livingstone, was living in poverty at Mom- 
basa. <A letter in the London “Times” 
had such a generous response that it is 
now announced that the old man, who is 
85 years of age, is assured of a pension of 
£52 a year. The Kenya Government 
hitherto has refused to do anything, but 
stung perhaps into belated action by out- 
side interest, it is now also making Mat- 
thew a small grant. Owing to the 
changing conditions and movements of 
population in Liverpool three Churches 
have recently been sold there, one of the 
conditions being that no place of worship 
shall be erected on the site without the 
approval of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
aires. At the Liverpool Consistory Court 
when a faculty was decreed allowing for 
the substitution of a new Communion 
Table in a local Church, it was stated 
that the vicar suggested making a music 
cupboard out of the old table. The chan- 
cellor, however, decided that it should be 


burned instead, according to the almost 
invariable practice; unless it can be used 
in another Church. . “Wireless and 
cinemas and a myriad of other things have 
made the world a little ark in which men 
have no clear perception of how to live 
together,” said ‘Canon Raven, of Liverpool 
Cathedral, at a Welsh missionary confer- 
ence at Newport. There was only one 
answer, he said, one instrument for uni- 
fication of the human race. This was educa- 
tion, and education without religion was 
a contradiction in terms. . . An Inter- 
national Fellowship, linking all those who 
are interested in the work associated with 
the name of Josephine Butler, is proposed 
as a permanent memorial to her. The 
Fellowship would also raise money to en- 
able students to train for constructive 
social reform in England and elsewhere. 
The Fellowship’s organizing secretary is 
Miss M. H. Blackburn, Livingstone House, 
Broadway, Westminster, London, S. W. I. 


“To Be of No Church is Dangerous” 


“Toe H,” that virile religious movement 
among men which has become world wide 
since the war, has definitely set its face 
against mere “undenominationalism.” It 
evidently does not like such movements as 
the P. S. A. (Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
services) which by some critics has heen 
said to stand for “Perishing Souls 
Amused.” “Toe H” definitely prohibits 
Sunday services of its own which would 
withdraw its members from the ordinary 
life of the Church to which they belong. 
On the other hand, it encourages joint 
services on weekdays. A memorandum just 
issued concludes, “‘Toe H’ agrees with 
Dr. Samuel Johnson that ‘To be of no 
Chureh is dangerous.’ But since so many 
men prefer to run that danger, ‘Toe H’ 
refuses to provide a lesser substitute for 
their loyalty. It must not lead them 
away. It will not lead them nowhere. 
It longs to lead them to the Christ, Who 
has not left His Church,” 
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FOUNDERS OF THE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE 


Rev. D.B.Schneder D. D. 


Rev. C. W. Levan, D. D. 


(Right) 


(Above) 


(Left) 


Rev. A. S. Weber, D. D. 


Rev. D. A. Souders, D. D. 
(Below) 


FORTIETH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY FOR 
SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE OF 
MINISTERS AND LAYMEN OF 

THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., July 28 to August 1, 1930) 


The First Public Call for An Assembly for 
Spiritual Conference 
Union Bridge, Maryland, 
June 6, 1887. 
My dear Sir and Brother: 

A number of the younger brethren in 
our ministry have felt the need of having 
a series of meetings during the present 
summer corresponding somewhat in pur- 
pose and character with the “Retreats” 
held in several other denominations from 
year to year with so much profit to their 
respective Churches. “The long-continued 
and uninterrupted exercise of the pastoral 
and homilectic offices,’ it has been truly 
written in one of our journals, “tends to- 
ward hardness and mechanism and profes- 
sionalism in the work of the ministry, And 
it is a thing very much to be desired that 
clergymen should absent themselves from 
their work at times, to view it in the per- 
spective, to recall their ordination vows, 
to get a deeper sense of the magnitude of 
their work, and to review their own spir- 
itual life by devotions and instructions in 
which they do not minister unto.” For the 
purpose of realizing an end such as this 
indicated, the brethren above referred to 
have agreed to meet in the College Build- 
ing at Mercersburg, Penna., on the first 
Tuesday evening of August next, and to 
spend one week there in retreat. 

The program of exercises which, besides 
the special devotional services, it is pro- 
posed to follow, will include “talks” on 
the following subjects: The Pastor’s Work 
Among His Parishioners; Educational Re- 
ligion and the Sacraments; The Church 
Year and the Pericopes; The Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures; The Missionary 
Operations of the Church;—The Pastor’s 
Relation to Them, and The Most Impor- 
tamt Theologie of the Day in Relation to 
the Faith. In addition to these “talks,” 
for the giving of which several of the 
oldest brethren have been invited, there 
will be daily “Bible Study” under the lead- 


ership of one of the pastors of the Church, 
We send you this letter to inquire 
whether you will not come and join us in 
the enjoyment of this proposed “season of 
spiritual refreshing.” If you possibly ean, 
please do so. . . Hoping that you may 
be able to come and that we may hear to 
that effect as early as convenient, I have 
the honor of subscribing myself, 
Fraternally yours, 


D. A. Souders, Secretary. 
* * * 

In these later years many other minis- 
ters, both old and young, have likewise 
felt the need of assembling themselves to- 
gether “for a season of spiritual refresh- 
ing,’ The Fortieth Annual Assembly for 
Spiritual Conference will be held July 28 
to August 1, 1930, at Franklin and Mar- 
shall Academy. For reservations for room 
and entertainment write now to Prof. E. 
M. Hartman, Ph.D., Lancaster, Penna. 


Victor A. Ruth, Secretary. 
Youngwood, Penna. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev. W. L. Horn from 141 South Strat- 
ton Street, Gettysburg, Pa., to Harford 
Road and Jona Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 


An urgent and interesting question was 
raised in last week’s editorial, “Imprison- 
ing the Prophets.” It challenges an opin- 
ion from you. Won’t you write and tell 
us just what you think about it? 

The “Messenger” is always happy to re- 
ceive the constructive criticisms of its 
friends. What do you suggest to improve 
your Church paper? 

Grace Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
Henry H. Ranck, D.D., pastor, observed 
Holy Communion on June 15. Additions 
since Easter: 7 by confirmation, 12 by 
certificate and 5 by renewal. 

In St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rev. J. Grant Walter, pastor, June 8 was 
observed as Go-to-Church Sunday. June 15 
was Children’s Day. Communion will be 
administered June 29. The annual pienie 
has been planned for June 21, 

Our old friend, Rev. J. Philip Harner, 
whose address will be Greenbanck, W. Va., 
instead of Edinburg, Va., for an indefinite 


“BATTLE HYMN ‘OF THE REPUBLIC” 
(Memory Hymn for July) 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of 
His terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 
His truth is 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


marching on. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat: 

O be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 
jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 
Our God is 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, 
across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us live 
to make men free, 

While God is marching on. 
While God is 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


marching on. 


Julia Ward Howe, 1862. 
John W. Steffe. 


period, is kind enough to write: “I cannot 
do without the ‘Messenger.’ The editorials 
alone are worth the price of the paper.” 
In a letter to the business office, sent 
from North Japan College, its beloved 
president, Dr. D. B. Schneder, writes: “I 
cannot tell you how highly I prize the 
‘Messenger.’ I wish I were not so busy 
so that I could contribute to it oftener.” 
‘We rejoice to learn that our dear friend, — 
Dr. J. Albert Eyler, of St. John’s Church, 
Bedford, who suffered an attack of angina 
pectoris on Mar. 20, after 8 weeks of abso- 
lute rest is again permitted to preach once 
each Sunday. We hope he may soon be 
fully restored to health and strength. 
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Will Rogers thinks Jesus would be done 
to death in America more quickly than He 
was in Palestine. Do you believe that? 
Tell us what you think, in a brief article, 
before July 15. See editorial in “Messen- 
ger” of June 12, “Imprisoning the Pro- 
phets.” 

Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pans 
A. Black, pastor, celebrated Pentecostal 
Sunday at both services. In the morning 
the pastor, assisted by Rev. A. S. Kresge, 
conducted the specially prepared services, 
and Dr, A. E. Truxal preached the sermon 
to a large and appreciative congregation, 


Rev. B. 


Rev. C. Talmage King, B.D., Baltimore, 
Md., received June 8 the Master of Arts 
degree from Columbia University, New 
York City. Rev. Mr. King did his work 
in the Latin and Greek department of the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 

Rey. C. D. Kressley, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Allentown, Pa., on Palm Sunday 
confirmed his 79th catechetical class since 
he has been in the ministry. This class of 
37 members was the largest class ¢on- 
firmed under the present pastorate, and 
in the history of the Church. Easter serv- 
ices were successfully rendered, 

St. John’s Church, Bedford, Pa., Rev. 
J. Albert Eyler, D.D., pastor, observed 
Pentecost with a special Communion serv- 
ice. 7 members were received by confirma- 
tion, 5 of them adults. Rev. Charles D. 
Rockel, of Christ Church, Altoona, brought 
a wonderful Pentecostal message at the 
evening worship. 

Prof. Paul M. Limbert, of F. and M. 
College, has a prominent place on the pro- 
gram of the Christian Youth Conference, 
to be held in Toronto, Canada, June 27-29, 
in connection with the convention of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, June 23-29, at which our Church is 
expected to be well represented. 

The Rey. R. Franklin Main, of Bruns- 
wick, Md., and his brother, J. Calvin R. 
Main, of Washington, D. C., sailed June 
183 on the §. S. Lapland from New York 
for a trip of several months abroad, They 
will visit France, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and England. They expect to at- 
tend the Passion Play. 

Miss Caroline Rauch Stein, in charge of 
the department of English Literature of 
the Friends’ School at Moorestown, N. J., 
will spend the summer visiting literary 
centers of England and Brittany. She 
will sail from New York on Saturday, June 
28, on the 8. S. Leviathan in companion- 
ship with several other teacher friends. 

The Foreign Mission Day offerings for 
Feb. 9, 1930, amount to date, to $8,551.96. 
This is less than in former years. If any 
congregations or Sunday Schools have not 
sent their contributions, which were in- 
tended as “specials” for the evangelistic 
work in Japan and the restoration work in 
China, the Board of Foreign Missions will 
greatly appreciate their doing so before 
July 1. 

The 70th anniversary of Christ Church, 
Phila., Pa., was celebrated June 15, in 
connection with the annual Children’s Day 
services. Rev. A. R. Tosh read a sum- 
marized history, prepared by Elder Samuel 
P. Gerhard, M.D., on the loyalty, leader- 
ship and liberality of this congregation as 
related to the development of all the ma- 
jor activities of the Reformed Church, and 
preached an impressive sermon on the loy- 
alties which the Reformed Church should 
magnify in the face of present day Jaw- 
lessness and licentiousness, 

41st Annual Reunion of Reformed 
Churches at Pen Mar! All arrangements 
have been made to make Thursday, July 
17, a gala day. Dr. Allan S. Meck will 
make the address and the music will be 
by the chorus choir of the Second United 
Brethren Chureh of York, Pa., Mr. Walter 
L. Rupp, director. The All College Hour 
will also be on the program. Plan a won- 
derful auto trip through the mountains to 


Besinning 
with the selection of the woods 


DeLong is known among lumber salesmen as one 
of the most critical buyers of woods in the country. 
This reputation is indicative of the extra care exer- 
cised by this organization of Craftsmen to insure 
permanent beauty in church furniture—a DeLong 
policy which will continue despite a general attempt 
to lower the standards. 


Folder, illustrating features of a Church 
Pew necessary to lasting comfort and 
satisfaction, on request. Address Dept. C, 
DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Illustrating Pew End 


by DeLong 


FOR CHURCHES - SUNDAY SCHOOLS : PARISH BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 


A college of Christian Religious Education. 
Graduates in constant demand. 
One year of college work required for admission as 


in Bible and methods. 
admission to first-year class. 


candidate for degree of Bachelor of Religious Education. 


Highest standards. Thorough training 
Fifteen units required for 


Scholarship loans available. 


Address Clinton H. Gillingham, President, 1122 Spruce Street, Box R, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pen Mar, over good roads, as the Western 
Maryland Railway Company will not run 
any special trains to Pen Mar this year. 

One of our Western pastors, writing 
about the much discussed straw vote, says: 
“It seems to me that we have left out of 
consideration the fact that the ‘Literary 
Digest’? sent out ballots to only one-half 
of the eligible voters, and only one-fourth 
of these were returned. It is conceded 
that of those who did not receive ballots 
the large proportion were probably women. 
At any rate, the straw vote comprised but 
few more than one-eighth of the eligible 
voters. * Certainly such ‘straws’ do not 
show which way the sentiment is even 
blowing. Let us be of good courage, at 
least until after the Congressional election 
next November.” 


Salem Church, Doylestown, Pa., Rev. 
Charles F. Freeman, pastor, observed Holy 
Communion June 8. Memorial Day serv- 
ices were held May 25. The choir gave 
a musical service on the evening of May 
25. Mothers’ Day was observed May 11. 
In the evening the Mission Band present- 
ed a playlet. The choir rendered special 
music during the meeting of Tohickon 
Classis, May 19-21. The treasure chests 
sent to the Philippine Islands by the 
Woman’s Missionary Federation, of 
Doylestown, were exhibited in Salem 
Church on May 9. 


St. Luke’s Chureh, Lock Haven, Pa., 
recognized the 20th anniversary of the 
pastor, Rev. William E. Harr, in numerous 
ways; June 1 marked his 20th year of 
service in this congregation, when Mr. 
Harr preached an anniversary sermon, All 
the organizations of the Church, each of 
the departments of the Sunday School, and 
all the classes, the choir and the Con- 
sistory, sent special greetings. On Thurs- 
day, June 5, a congregational reception 
was held, at which time the ministers of 
the city brought greetings and some of the 
officers of the Consistory spoke. The pas- 
tor was the recepient of many floral trib- 
utes, various presents and special gifts of 
money. This is the second charge held by 
Rev. Mr. Harr, his former field having 
been Faith and St. James, Reading, Pa. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists, 
N.Y. 


First Church, Berwick, Pa., Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, pastor, observed the 1900th 
anniversary of the Christian Church on 
June 8 with the largest summer Commu- 
nion in the history of the congregation. 
The annual D. V. B. S. will begin on June 
16 and continue for 2 weeks. Rey. Mr. 
Aulenbach will be in charge, with an able 
corps of teachers assisting. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY BELL “CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 


BELLS 


Church Decorator,~ Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER g Lebanen, Pa. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Endorsed by the most eminent organists. 
Lead all makes for church, school and audi- 
torium use. Every organ a special creation 
for a particular use and guaranteed the high- 
est grade. Booklets and specifications on 


request. 
M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Special References: Organs in over three 
hundred Reformed Churches. 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM* 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 


CHURCH BELLS$— PEALS 
McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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First Chureh, Greensboro, N. C., Rev. recent meeting, honored Elder Mark 
H. A. Fesperman, pastor, has added 56 Thatcher, of St. Stephen’s Church, with 
new members since first of the year. Aver- the office of vice-president. The helpful 
age attendance in the Fesperman Bible 32-page 1930 Year Book, with cover, has 
Class for April was 117; for May, 114. been distributed to every family of the 
S. S. attendance averaged 383 for May. congregation. Besides containing interest- 


The pastor preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon for the high school at Reidsville, N. 
C., on June 1. Children’s Day was observ- 
ed June 8, with a large attendance, and a 
splendid program, First Church will join 
with the Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
nant, and the First Christian Church in 
conducting a D. V. B.S. June 23 to July 3. 


The meeting for the men of East Ohio 
Classis held on May 26 in Canton, O., in 
the interests of the Reformed Churchmen’s 
League, was attended by 7 men who came 
all the way from Wheeling, W. Va., by 
automobile, especially for the occasion. As 
an immediate result, the men of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Wheeling, W. Va., Rev. 
Alias J. Knoch, pastor, met on the evening 
of Monday, June 9, and voted unanimously 
to organize a chapter of the League. 33 
charter members were enrolled. The offi- 
cers are Mr. Edward A. Fischer, president; 
Mr. George Mulley, Sr., vice-president, and 
Mr. Harold LaRue, secretary-treasurer, 


At the Memorial service held last Sun- 
day morning in Trinity Church, Phila., 
Pa., Rev. Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew and 
Elder Harry E. Paisley paid tributes to 
Elder Henry M. Housekeeper. Letters of 
appreciation were read from Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer, of the Board of Home 


Missions, Rev. Dr. Wilson F. More, former* 


superintendent of Bethany Orphans’ Home, 
and Dr. George L. Omwake, president of 
Ursinus College. The music by the choir 
and the hymns played on the carillon were 
most impressive. Rey. Purd E. Deitz, the 
pastor, delivered the sermon on “Still 
Bearing Fruit,’ in honor of the members 
who were over 75 years old. 

Every Church member will be glad to 
learn that of the $2,000,000 needed to com- 
plete the Sustentation Fund of the Board 
of Ministerial Relief, $1,026,450 has been 
raised. That is, of the original $2,000,000 
needed to complete the Fund $671,450 was 
raised by the Forward Movement and other 
means, which left the familiar figure of 
$1,328,550 to be raised through the cam- 
paign, of which latter sum $355,000 has 
been paid. The $671,450 raised outside 
of the campaign, and the $355,000 raised 
by the campaign, make the $1,026,450 al- 
ready secured to complete our Sustentation 
Fund, and leaves $973,550 to be secured. 
Our Church members are hereby congratu- 
lated on their love and loyalty to our 
ministers and their helpmates. 


The 1900th anniversary of Pentecost 
was celebrated June 8, at both services, at 
Christ Chureh, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. Wm. 
H. Bollman, pastor. The sermon topics 
were “Pentecost’s Message for Today” and 
“T Believe in the Holy Ghost.” In ¢on- 
nection with the morning’s worship the 
Brotherhood expressed in two ways their 
appreciation of all those members who, in 
years gone by, and now, served in the 
vineyard of our Lord and who have made 
possible the spiritual heritage which is ours 
today. The members of the Brotherhood 
called for these “guests of honor” and 
brought them to their Church, and present- 
ed each with a token of their appreciation 
—a potted geranium, The president of 
the Brotherhood, Dr. J. H. Ludwig, extend- 
ed greetings to these honored members, 
“Appreciation Day” is an annual event 
observed by’ the Brotherhood and congre- 
gation. 

In St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., 
Rey. Howard Obold, pastor, the Memorial 
service held on May 25 was well attended. 
The congregation was honored with the 
presence of 2 Civil War veterans, Comrades 
Henry Kramer, aged 93, and Lewis Koch. 
In addition to the Legion and the Aux- 
iliary, there were 20 Camp Fire Girls and 
30 Girl Seouts present, as well as a dele- 
gation of the Rotary Club. The chancel 
was beautifully decorated with red, white 
and blue flowers. Tohickon Classis, at its 


ing cuts of the Church and Camp Mensch 
Mill, the booklet contains the parochial 
report of the pastor, financial statements 
of the organizations, statistics and a di- 
rectory of the members. A description of 
the coat of arms of the Church is also 
included, with cut. 


The 1900th anniversary of Pentecost was 
fittingly observed in Olivet Church, Phila., 
Pa., Rev. Maurice Samson, D.D., pastor, 
June 8. There was a large attendance, 
and a spirit of expectation prevailed. The 
pastor spoke on “The Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost with Fire.’ Two infants were bap- 
tized. Eleven new members were received, 
one receiving adult baptism. Of the num- 
ber, 2 were Roman Catholics, 2 Lutherans, 
one a Baptist, 2 Undenominational Church 
of Christ, and 2 Methodists. It looked 
like Pentecost. Dr. Samson has been 
granted a ten weeks’ leave of absence, and 
with Mrs. Samson, will sail for Europe on 
the Lancastria June 28, visiting Madeira, 
Moroceo, Algiers, Spain, Gibraltar, Italy, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Norway and Scotland. 
They will return on the Carmania, arriv- 
ing in New York, Sept. 8. The Rey. 
Charles B. Alspach, D.D., will occupy the 
pulpit during the pastor’s absence. 


The 1900th Pentecostal Anniversary was 
duly observed in St. Mark’s Church, Read- 
ing, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, 
on June 8 Appropriate sermons were de- 
livered, and the Holy Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper was received by 746 mem- 
bers. Elder William Y. Zinn and officers 
of the congregation assisted in the com- 
munion in the pews. Saturday afternoon, 
June 14, Valentine Ziegler entertained the 
young men of his S. 8. class at his country 
home at Ridgewood, Pa. On Sunday morn- 
ing, June 15, the congregation united with 
the Sunday School in celebrating Chil- 
dren’s and Fathers’ Day, with a patriotic 
feature of Flag Day. ‘The pageant, illu- 
strating the history of the flag, was under 
the direction of the Primary and Begin- 
ners’ depts., led by Mrs. Esther Sassaman 
Wilson, and Mrs. Mary Baer Lutz. There 
were 700 present. The offerings were for 
Christian Education and local purposes. 
The decorations were in red and white. 
Supts. Charles R. Krick and Isaae K. 
Zinn were in charge. The D. V. B. 8S. will 
begin on Monday, June 30. On Thursday 
night, June 19, the Men’s Club closed its 
successful season. Mr. Benjamin L. Fryer, 
city editor of “The Reading Eagle,” de- 
livered an address on his recent trip around 
the world. 


The 95th anniversary and the 9th quin- 
quennial reunion of St. John’s Church of 
Howertown, Pa., was observed June 10, 11, 
12. Rev. George J. Laubach is pastor of 
the Reformed congregation and Rey. J. W. 
Koch of the Lutheran congregation, The 
service on Tuesday evening, June 10, was 
in charge of the Young Peoples’ Society 
and Ladies’ Aid Societies. There was an 
address by Rev. Richard Wright, of Cata- 
sauqua, and a word of greeting by Harold 
H. Heberling, and responses by Paul Huber 
and Elmer Dech, an address by Rey. Dr. 
W. H. Wotring, of Nazareth, a word of 
greeting by Mrs. HE. O. Reyer and re- 
sponses by Mrs. H. T. Sell and Mrs. 
George J. Laubach. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dr. C. H. Rominger, of Cedar Crest 
College, gave an address. Prof. Ira L. 
Sheaffer brought greetings and responses 
were spoken by Charles A. Heist and 
Mark A. Wagner, representing the Sunday 
Schools of the community. All day serv- 
ices were held on Thursday. In the morn- 
ning, a word of welcome was spoken by 
E. O. Reyer, with response by A. H. Sny- 
der, and the address was made by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the “Messen- 
ger.” Following that, there were brief ad- 
dresses by members and friends of the 


congregations. In the afternoon the 
speaker was Dr. F. JX. Fretz, of Easton, 
and a number of brief addresses followed, 


A memorial service on the cemetery at 
7.15, with an address by Rev. D. C. Kauf- 
man, brought the anniversary celebration 
to a close. These historic congregations 
were organized in 1835. 

On Whitsunday afternoon, June 8, Li- 
centiate A. Augustus Welsh, was ordained 
to the holy ministry and installed as pas- 
tor of Zion’s Church, at Ashland, Pa., in 
the presence of a gathering of members 
and friends of the congregation which 
completely filled the auditorium, The Clas- 
sical committee on ordination consisted of 
Rey. C. B. Sehneder, D.D., of Shamokin, 
as chairman; Rev. Wm. H. Deitrich, of 
Gowen City Charge, who delivered the ser- 
mon charge to the congregation; Rev. Her- 
man Naftzinger, of Deep Creek Charge, 
who delivered the sermon charge to the 
pastor-elect; and representing the laity, 
Elder George M. Conrad, of Sunbury, and 
Elder John Geating, of Ashland. The 
young pastor, who succeeds to this influen- 
tial and thriving congregation, is a native 
of York, Pa., and a member of the 1930 
graduating class of the Theologiael Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church at Lancaster. 
In taking up the pulpit of the late Rey. 
Isaac M. Schaffer, Rev. Mr. Welsh becomes 
the third in the trio of pastors who have 
been called into the service of this Church 
beginning with the sainted Dr, Rudolph 
Duenger many years ago. Just 38 years 
ago this month Rev. C. B. Schneder, D.D., 
the Classical chairman, participated as a 
member of the committee on the ordina- 
tion and installation of the late Dr. Schaf- 
fer as pastor of this same congregation. 

A significant meeting of representatives 
from our 5 Reformed Churches in Detroit 
was held in the First Church to organize 
the Detroit Reformed Church Union, The 
purpose of the union is to bring our ¢on- 
gregations into closer Christian fellowship 
and co-operation. Dr. George Stibitz, of 
the Central Theological Seminary, brought 
an inspiring message upon the subject, 
“The Power and Place of the Holy Spirit.” 
After the address a constitution was 
adopted and officers were elected. Mr. E, 
A. Walton, of Trinity, was chosen presi- 
dent; Mr. A. Kurtz, of Dexter Boulevard, 
first vice-president; Mr. W. Vance, of 
Grace, recording secretary; Mr. 8S. Fand- 
rich, of First, treasurer, and Rey. F. W. 
Bald, executive secretary. The Union will 
held meetings annually. In the interim 
an executive committee consisting of the 
general officers, two men and two women 
appointed by each Consistory, the pastors 
and three members at large, will carry on 
the work. The constitution creates 7 
standing committees to encourage personal 
religion, evangelism, Christian education, 
comity, social service, recreation and ath- 
letics. The splendid response to the eall 
and the enthusiasm manifested at the 
meeting promise that a period of encourag- 
ing growth and expansion is at hand, 


THE “DUTCH” MEET IN 
ASBURY PARK 


The 124th General Synod of the Reform- 
ed Church in America met June 5-10 in 
Asbury Park, N. J. It was a well-attend- 
ed and earnest body of Churchmen, Dr, 
Daniel A. Poling, the retiring president, 
preached a ringing sermon, and in that as 
well as in the action of the Synod, strong 
and uncompromising words were spoken 
in defense of Prohibition. “We will not 
surrender our hard-earned vietory”’—that 
was the attitude emphatically expressed. — 
The report of the Progress Council showed — 
a decided gain in the past 5 years, though — 
the last year revealed a loss in almost 
every department except that of Sunday 
School enrollment. Over 200 receive aid 
from the Pension Fund, which now 
amounts to $1,180,000. 

The question of Church Union was « 
tral in the discussions of Synod. 
committee headed by Dr. Malcolm J. M 
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ance of the committee to study the ques 
tion, instruct the Churches farther on the 
subject and continue conferences with rep- 
resentatives of other denominations, look- 
ing to possible union. A motion to drop 
the whole matter and proceed no further 
was made at the close of Dr. MacLeod’s 
report, but this was decisively defeated, 
By a vote of about 3 to 1, all the recom- 
mendations of the committee were finally 
adopted. It seems evident that the objee- 
tors were more vociferous than numerous, 
and that the majority are decisively in 
favor of closer union of denominations, 
It appears also that the effort to confine 
the union movement to a coalition with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
was broadened so as to include the possi- 
bility of admitting others. 

The most intense debate of the sessions 
arose over the report of the Committee on 
Education for World Peace. By a large 
majority Synod passed resolutions ¢om- 
mending the World Court and the London 
Naval Treaty, condemning a )illion dollar 
naval building program in the U. S., and 
favoring measures for international co- 
operation and world peace. Synod, how- 
ever, refused to express itself in favor of 
our country becoming a member of the 
League of Nations, and also voted down a 
resolution against making “a willingness 
to bear arms a test of citizenship.” It re- 
quired the affirmative vote of the new 
president of Synod, Dr. Milton J. Hoff- 
man, of New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary, to break a tie and put the Synod in 
favor of a resolution “to stand against the 
program of enlarged and popularized mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges.” 

The consideration of Foreign Missions 
took all of Monday afternoon. The past 
year resulted in a deficit of $23,000, and 
the debt of the Board is now $82,500. The 
question before Synod was whether or not 
the Board should reduce its work. After 
a prolonged and earnest debate, in which 
many were moved to tears, it was voted 
not to reduce, but to ask the Church to 
make an increase of 5 per cent, without 
decreasing gifts to other Boards and 
Funds. Seven young people were conse- 
crated as missionaries to the foreign field, 
after notable addresses by the famous 
medical missionary, Dr. Paul Harrison, of 
Arabia, who has just undergone a great 
bereavement in the accidental death of his 
wife, and Dr. F. M. Potter, treasurer of 
the Board, who just returned from a visit 
to all the mission fields. 

Eighty-nine people, 8 of whom are to be 
medical missionaries, are being supported 
by the Board of Education in the various 
schools and colleges of the Church, This 
Board received $130,150 during the past 
year for its work. The one Board which 
has had a wholly successful year is the 
Board of Domestic Missions which has 
organized 8 new Churches and helped to 
support 215 Church organizations and has 
15 missionaries doing its work on these 
fields. $223,172 has been contributed by 
the Churehes for the work of this Board. 
Five missions assumed self-support. Synod 
was one of the largest in the history of the 
Church, Its sessions were well attended 
at every meeting. There was a grim de- 
termination to press forward in spite of 
difficulties and losses. There were spir- 
ited debates, but for the most part, they 
were with the best of feeling. Synod ad- 
journed Tuesday evening, to meet again 
at Asbury Park in 1931. 


AN INVOCATION GIVEN AT THE 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT IN THE ACAD- 

EMY OF MUSIC, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA, ON THURSDAY, 
JUNE 12, 1930 


By Dr. J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk of 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S. 


O Thou eternal and loving Father of us 


all, as we this Commencement 
program, we desire to draw near to Thee, 
to acknowledge Thee as OUR God, and 
ask THEE to be present by Thy word and 
Spirit in our hearts, 

We confess unto 
ever disquiet us 


enfer upon 


which 
we approach into 


Thee our sins, 
when 


Thy presence. We plead Thy 
forgiveness; we Thee to gladden 
our hearts and to fatherly 


blessing upon us each and all as we are 


merey and 
beseech 


bestow Thy 


now assembled to rejoice in the high fes 
tivities of this 82nd Annual 
ment Day. 


Commence 


SNAPPY SENTENCES FOR CHURCH 


The 


many 


in this book. 


=conpited b= they convey. 
=Paul E.Holdcraft 


Sentences.’ 


BULLETIN 
By Rey. Paut E. Horpcrarr, S.T.D, 
Price, 3 
friends and 
Outline Chalk Talks will welcome this volume, which is a 
compilation of sentences gleaned from many sources. There 
are 901 different little messages, which the alert pastor can 
use in driving home a message to those passing the church, 
They are sentences full of snap and pith, yet 
so simple that the average reader can quickly get the truth 


BOARDS 


5e per Copy 


users of Dr. Holderaft’s book 


SID Your Church Bulletin Board can be the means of reaching 
thousands of people through the use of these “Snappy 
An index makes accessible instantly sentences 


for special days and subjects. 


NEW BOOKLETS WITH BAPTISMAL, CONFIRMA- 


TION 
Series H 


Three new and entirely different designs. 
tively printed in red, green gold and brown. 
Price, 25c each; $2.75 per dozen, postpaid. 
SERVICE FROM THE NEW 
BOOK OF WORSHIP 


THE MARRIAGE 


Price, 60c postpaid. 


Bound in white, padded. 


From the Book of Worship. 


Containing marriage certificate and blank pages for 


the congratulations of friends. 


AND MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
(ILLUSTRATED ) 


Gold stamped. 
The order of service for the solemnization of marriage. 


Attrac- 


THE BIBLE BOOKCASE 


i 
i 
z 
x 
i 
fl 


represents an individual Book 
of the Scriptures — Genesis, 
Exodus—and so on through 
to Revelations. 

On one side of the strip is 
printed in clear, easy-to-read 
type, a brief, simple worded 
of the story that 
particular Scripture Book 
tells. On the other side is 
an unfinished verse from the 
book, with 
given, so the child can look 


summary 


same references 


it up and complete it. 
Every Book or THE BrBLE— 
In A Tiny VoLUME 

Each strip aceordeon-folds 

into its own “cover,” size 1% 

x 2 in., with name printed 

down the back “binding” - 

making a tiny volume that de- 

lights the child. Note the 66 


Size 14 in. by 10% in. 


Size of Finished Bookcase. 


6% in. wide by 6% in. deep. 
The Bible Bookcase is for Vacation Church 
Schools, Beginners, Primary and Junior classes 
. and for gifts to pupils from older members 
of their 
Christmas. 


families, on their Birthday or at 


Cover is of heavy rope stock, printed in three 
colors, scored and perforated so even the very 
young children can cut out and fold it to form the 
miniature bookcase pictured here. 

Pages—10 in all—are also scored and_per- 
= forated to cut into strips 84 x 2 in. E 


Each strip 


volumes in the bookcase pic- 
tured above. 


The Bible Bookcase fasci- 
nates the children and builds 
up their knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Holy 
Scriptures, while it co-oper- 
ates with teachers and_par- 
ents. Price, $1 each. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


a 
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We thank Thee, our Father, for Hahne erently through many fruitful years of 

mann Medical College and Llospital, sub refreshing and beneficent service. May 

stantially established in the heart of this the wilderness and the solitary place be 

great city; for the faith and conviction glad for them and the desert places re- 

of those who long ago laid its foundations  joice and blossom as the rose. 

broad and deep; for the growth and en- When at length the eventide approaches 


largement of its influence and the perfect- 
ing of its equipment to render efficient 
service in these more recent years. 

We are grateful to Thee this day for 
the devoted, persevering and patient spirit 
of the men who constitute its Board of 
Trustees and its Faculty; for their con- 
fidence in the ultimate goal of that more 
abundant life, bubbling over with health 
and joy, proclaimed and practiced by Thy 
beloved son, the Great Physician, the 
Saviour of the world, Who ever ministered 
in helpful tenderness to sick and sorrow- 
ful humanity in the years when He taber- 
nacled with men. 

Prosper Thou these Thy servants as they 
magnify the inter-relationship of faith 
and knowledge in their work of preparing 
students to go forth, skillfully equipped 
in head and hand and heart, for sympa- 
thetic, sacrificial and successful service to 
all in need, regardless of rank or race, of 
color or of creed. 

Upon trustees and faculty, surgeons and 
physicians, nurses, the various classes, and 
upon the ever inereasing host of the 
alumni and undergraduate students, be- 
stow all needed gifts, Thy gracious favor 
and Thy heavenly benediction this day, 
O God of our Fathers. 

Grant unto our distinguished guest and 
friend who brings to us the special mes- 
sage on this Commencement Day a com- 
‘mmanding vision of Thy will concerning the 
potential power that waits to be revealed 
in the healing of humanity and the build- 
ing of our nation together with other na- 
tions of the earth into one helpful human 
brotherhood. Cause this message to glow 
in our souls and by its inner urge to send 
us upward and onward in courageous ad- 
venturer toward those heights of health 
which we can now dimly discern but which 
we have not yet attained. 

We commit unto Thy fatherly guidance 
each member of this graduating class as 
he goes forth today to enter upon the life 
of service for which he has been dili- 
gently preparing. 

May the personal revelation of Thy 
will and the highest ideals of their par- 
ents, professors, teachers and kindred 
daily inspire each one to be conscientious 
and humane, practicing with befitting cau- 


d 
and the shadows of life’s little day begin 
to gather and the darkness falls and the 
skillful hands are folded and the tender 
hearts are stilled and their life’s work is 
finished; then of Thy great mercy grant 
them each and all an abundant entrance 
and rest and peace and joy in Heaven at 
last; and unto Thee, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, be the honor and the glory forever 
and ever. Amen! 


REFORMED CHURCH SCHOOL AT 
CEDAR CREST, JULY 7-19 


Twelve Specialists in Religious Training 
Among Faculty 

For the 8th year the Cedar Crest Summer 
School of Religious Education, which 
trains workers in Sunday Schools, Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, and leaders for 
young peoples’ groups, will hold its session 
on the Cedar Crest College campus, Allen- 
town, Pa., July 7 to 19. 

Ideal Dormitories 

The spacious and beautiful new dormi- 
tory overlooking the South Mountain will 
house the students and living quarters will 
be of the best. Expenses for the two 
weeks of attendance have been reduced to 
& minimum, so that all Church workers in 
Allentown, as well as those who come 
from other parts of Pennsylvania, from 
Maryland, and from New Jersey will be 
able to train themselves very reasonably. 

Practice School 

Under the expert guidance of Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. String, Mrs. Gladys C. Mathias, 
and Miss Naomi L. Brong, the Church 
workers will do practice teaching at the 
Emmanuel Church Model School for teach- 
ers of Beginner, Primary and Junior chil- 
dren, 

The faculty include: Dr. Theodore F. 
Herman, of Lancaster Seminary, one of 
the prominent theologians of the denomi- 
nation; Dr. Charles H. Rominger, of the 
Religious Education Department of Cedar 
Crest, and Fred D. Wentzel, director of 
Leadership Training of the Reformed 
Church. Other prominent educators who 
will teach at the college are: Daniel J. 
Wetzel, pastor of the First Church in 


Emmanuel Chureh, Allentown; I. Roy 
Corman, pastor of Trinity Church in Wil- 
kinsburg; Kathryn Y. Allebach, teacher in 
the Senior High School of Reading; Mrs. 
Margaret L. String, director of Children’s 
Work of the Reformed Chureh; Mrs. &. 
Roy Corman, Kindergarten Specialist in 
Religious Education; Anne Sell, teacher 
in the Public Schools of Bucks County; 
Naomi L. Brong, teacher in the High 
School of Pen Argyl; Mrs. Gladys C. 
Mathias, specialist in Religious Education 
for Children, 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. H. E. Gebhard, Superintendent 
There is nothing that could have 

brought more joy to the Bethany family 
than the fine response from our Reformed 
people to the great need for song and 
hymn books. The first wave of cheer 
came from the B. O. H. Circle at Reading, 
who gave us instructions to purchase books 
at once. The books have arrived and are 
appreciated by all. 

A check ‘was received from Mr, and 
Mrs. C. C. Burdan, Pottstown, to pay for 
the song books, but being informed the 
need had been met they gladly directed 
their contribution of $145 to be applied 
to new hymnals. The Altonah congrega- 
tion, which is the mother Church of Dr. 
More, supt. emeritus, visited the Home on 
Tuesday, June 10, and when they saw the 
need, gave a contribution of $68 and di- 
rected the same to be appled on new 
hymnals. These two contributions will pay 
for 125 hymnals of the type we ought to 
have. 

The hay-making season is at its height. 
The boys have discarded their shoes and 
are seen in their bare feet. The children 
enjoyed several days in the pool. There 
is no person in the infirmary. 

The band is busy with rehearsals, pre- 
paring for their summer engagements. 
Many people ask what are the charges 
for the band at an evening or afternoon 
engagement. The Home makes no charge 
for their services; but to cover the ex- 
penses of the band and its leader, dona- 
tions are acceptable. These I understand 
average about $25. Of course, the persons 
engaging the band guaranteé in addition 
to pay all the expenses of transportation 
and meals where such are necessary. At 
present there are about 30 persons who 
travel with the band. All engagements 
are made through the superintendent of 


tion their chosen calling capable and revy- Reading; Willis D. Mathias, pastor of the Home. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


JESUS’ VACATION 


Text: Matthew 15:21, “And Jesus went 
out thence and withdrew into the parts of 
Tyre and Sidon.” 


When I began my ministry thirty-three 
years ago, I did not take a vacation for 
several years. My slogan was, “The devil 
does not take a vacation”; and T thought 
it was my duty to remain with my con- 
gregation all the time so that he would 
not lead any of them astray. 

After several years, the thought dawned 
upon me that Jesus took a vacation, and 
I decided to follow His example rather 
than that of the devil, and ever since then 
T have take a yacatien in the summer of 
from four to five weeks’ duration, 


Since we spoke of “Jesus As a Student” 
in our last sermon, it will not be out of 
place to speak of “Jesus’ Vacation” at 
this time, especially in view of the fact 
that you are about to enter upon your 
vacations as soon as school is over. 

The proverb is doubtless true which 
says, “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” It may be just as true to 
say, “All work and no vacation makes a 
minister a dull preacher.” At least it is 
a good thing for a minister to mingle with 
other ministers and people as he usually 
does during vacation, to visit other com- 
munities, and to hear others preach and 
teach. He generally comes back bene- 
fitted in body and mind and spirit, and 
enters upon his work with a new interest 
and enthusiasm, and does better work and 
preaches better sermons because of the 
change. 

Of course, it is well to keep up the 
Chureh services regularly so as to give 
an opportunity to those who take their 
vacation at various times to attend the 


services when at home on the Lord’s day. 
This gives the members an opportunity to 
hear other preachers during their pastor’s 
absence, and perhaps to appreciate him 
more when he comes hack. 

In our city it was customary for a num- 
ber of years to have all our Churches open 
every Sunday morning during the summer 
months and to have them closed in the 
evening, from Whitsunday or soon there- 
after until the Sunday evening after Labor 
Day. This year, however, we decided in 
addition to having services in all the 
Churches in the morning, to have one of 
our central Churches open every evening 
during the summer, and to have our pas- 
tors take turns in preaching at these 
services. 

So far as we know Jesus spent His 
whole life in the country of Palestine, 
with the exception of the one visit made 
into the pagan world, into the parts of 


Tyre and Sidon, of which St. Matthew — 


speaks in our text. 
Palestine was a rather small country, 
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occupying a narrow strip along the eastern 
side of the Mediterranean Sea and extend- 
ing eastward to the Arabian desert, and 
about 140 miles from north to south, or 
from “Dan to Beersheba.” The total area 
of Palestine was almost ten thousand 
square miles, considerably less than one- 
fourth of the area of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Within this small territory Jesus spent 
His whole life and ministry, giving Him- 
self almost entirely to His own people, the 
Jews, 

It is said that Immanuel Kant, the great 
German philosopher, and one of the pro- 
foundest philosophers of modern times, 
who lived from 1724 to 1804, was never 
more than a few miles away from his 
native city of Koenigsberg, and with the 
sea only two hours’ walk distant, he never 
saw it; “yet his eyes swept the earth 
around and the heavens through in his 
science and philosophy.” 

Only once did Jesus leave His native 
country, and then He only went across the 
border into Syria. He sought seclusion 
and rest. He was overworked in Galilee. 
The crowds were running after Him so 
that He had no rest. And the Pharisees 
were hecoming more hostile, and gave Him 
no peace. He went for a short time into 
a heathen country where He could find 
freedom and rest. 

He took His disciples with Him, because 
He wanted to have them alone a little 
while, perhaps to prepare them for the 
announcement He would soon have to make 
of His coming death and resurrection. 

Jesus also had His religion with Him 
when He went on His vacation, as every- 
body ought to do. Some persons seem to 
forget their religion or leave it behind 
during vacation. Wherever I go during 
vacation I make it a point to attend Sun- 
day School and Church, and I always re- 
ceive some spiritual benefit from these 
visits. 

Jesus was soon discovered. His fame 
had spread across the border, and He 
could not be hid. A Canaanitish woman 
came out from those borders, St. Matthew 
tells us, and cried, saying, “O Lord, thou 
son of David, my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a demon.” She had a great 
trouble, and she had heard that Jesus was 
the Jewish Messiah, and that He had done 
great miracles upon the sick and dis- 
tressed. She helieved on Him, and called 
Him Lord. She believed that He could 
help her where no one else had been able 
to help. It seemed like a God-send that 
He had come within her reach, and she 
would not lose the opportunity to find help. 


At first Jesus did not seem to pay any 
attention to her ery. He answered her not 
a word. The disciples knew that He was 
tired, and she also seemed to annoy them, 
so they said to Him, “Send her away; for 
she erieth after us.” But Jesus spoke to 
her now, and said: “I was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
This seemed to make her case a hopeless 
one, But she did not give up. She came 
and worshiped Him, saying, “Lord, help 
me.” 

Perhaps her womanly and motherly in- 
stinct made her see something in Jesus’ 
face or to hear something in His voice that 
gave her hope. But now Jesus said some- 
thing which seemed very harsh and dis- 
couraging. He answered and said, “It: is 
not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs.” But the saying is not 
as harsh as our English translation makes 
it. Jesus used a word which means “little 
dogs,” or household pets. In her faith and 
eagerness she grasped at the last straw, 
for she said, “Yea, Lord: for even the 
dogs (the little household pets), eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.” 

Then Jesus said unto her, “O woman, 
great is thy faith: he it unto thee even 
as thou wilt.” And her daughter was 
healed from that hour. Jesus could not 
refuse a faith like that. Indeed, His weary 
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spirit was refreshed to find such a faith 
out in the heathen world, in such sharp 
contrast with the unbelief of His own 
people. This was His real vacation and 
rest, and made His visit memorable after 
He returned to His own dear Galilee. 

I have pleasant memories of an expe- 
rience which I had during a vacation a 
number of years ago, when I preached the 
Gospel to a man in the compartment of a 
train in Scotland in which he and I were 
the only passengers, 

On returning from His vacation, Jesus 
found work waiting for Him. He came 
nigh unto the sea of Galilee, and went up 
into the mountain and sat there. And 
there came unto Him great multitudes with 
every manner of sickness, and He healed 
them, 

He took vacations also in His own be- 
loved country, going into the mountains 
to commune with His Father, and upon 
the sea to mingle with men, and He re- 
ceived refreshment and joy in these forms 
of recreation. 

Let us enjoy our vacations, whether on 
the mountains or at the seashore, in the 
country or in the city, but let us take our 
religion with us, and let us take a kindly 
attitude toward others, sharing our priv- 
ileges and pleasures with them. 


A POSTMAN’S STRANGE BEAT 


Did you ever hear of a postman who 
had to swim his heat? There are several, 
however, and they are to be found on 
Niua-fu, an island of the Tongan group, 
in the South Pacific. 

This island is so completely encircled 
by coral reefs and conflicting currents that 
the inhabitants are well protected from 
disturbing intercourse with the outside 
world; but once a month the little hand- 
ful of white traders on the island watch 
eagerly for the coming of the New Zea- 
land mailboat. Then the grave native 
postmen, in fair weather or rough, swim 
out for two miles through a ealm but 
shark-infested sea, to deliver and collect 
the mail. 

The foremost swimmer carries a_ short 
stick, in the cleft of which rests the tiny 
bundle of outgoing letters. One of the 
steamer’s crew lowers a bucket over the 
side, and into this the postman drops the 
letters. A large biseuit tin, sealed and 
roped, is then dropped overboard, contain- 
ing the ingoing mail. 


RESTORING TONE QUALITY 
OF VIOLIN 
A novel method of quickly restoring the 
tone quality of a violin which has become 
sluggish and impaired in this respect, due 
to long periods of disuse, consists in plac- 
ing the instrument with its sound holes in 
close proximity to a radio loud speaker. 
It has been found that new violins can be 
“aged” in the same way. 
P. B. Prior. 
Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia 


Early to bed, 

Early to rise, 

Keeps your roommate 
From wearing your ties. 


HELP BUILD CAMP MENSCH MILL 


A few years ago Dr. Coe wrote a book 
bearing the challenging title, “What Ails 
Our Youth?” Before he had written many 
pages he turned his attention from ailing 


youth to ailing education. “A rapidly 
changing world,’ he says, “and slowly 
changing schools and colleges—this is the 


fact with which we have to reckon.” If it 
is true that this fact gave birth to the 
present problem of education then it is 


obvious that the problem of the Church 
with reference to young people is born of 
the same mother. A rapidly changing 
world, and slowly changing Church Schools 
and Churches—this is the fact with which 
we have to reckon. 

Several attitudes toward 
such a problem. college officials, 
seeing in many of their students a dearth 
of intellectual interests, lack of serious 
purpose, a mania for recreation and excite- 
ment, will ask, “What is wrong with our 
students?” Other officials of deeper in- 
sight will ask, “What is wrong with us’ 
Likewise some Church members may ask, 
“What ails our youth? They are appar- 
ently immersed in the external and the 
superficial, they lack the qualities of rev- 
erence and respect, they have no apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values.” But others will 
ask, “What is wrong with our Chureh? 
Why can we not deal effectively with our 
youth? What ails the Church that is not 
reflected by what ails our youth?” 

Both of these attitudes are possible. We 
may sit in the seats of the scornful, or we 
can think of ways and means to help our 
youth. Our Church has chosen to help 
them. Camp Mensch Mill has been pur- 
chased for the purpose of training leaders 
among young people. We cannot all par- 
ticipate in this task, but we can make the 
work possible by our contributions to pro- 
vide the equipment. This is a challenge 
to all—to those of us who fear for the 
future of our young people, and to the 
rest of us who believe in them, here is our 
opportunity to provide the means of train- 
ing Christian leaders among them. 


—M. D. Slifer. 
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possible 


Pennsburg, Pa. 


“T am seven years old,” said Jean. 

“Oh, Iam nine,” said Doris. 

“But I shall be nine, too.” 

“Yes, but then J’ll be eleven,” Doris re- 
turned, with a triumphant little laugh. 
“Yow ll never be able to catch up to me— 
never!” 

“Well, I don’t care!” replied Jean vigor- 
ously. “You'll be an old woman before I 
am, anyway.”—Selected. 


The Family Altar 


By Ellen Gross Pontius 
HELP FOR THE WEEK OF JUNE 23-29 


Practical Thought: “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 


Memory Hymn: “Fling Out the Banner!” 


Monday—Cross Bearing 
Matthew 16:21-28 

Stanley Jones follows a poem, the theme 
of which is “The Cross was His Own” with 
this story: “The old African chief was 
right when for the first time, he heard the 
story of the redeeming God, he jumped to 
his feet with tears streaming down his 
cheeks and cried: ‘O Jesus, away from 
there, that is not your place! You have 
done no sin. It is not your place. It is 
mine.’ We may not say it so dramatically 
but we do feel it none the less truly; it is 
our place, not His. The sin was ours, the 
suffering was ours, the death was ours, 
but He made it all His—to end it.” 

Prayer: 

“When I survey the wondrous eross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride.” 

Amen. —Isaac Watts. 


Tuesday—tTrue Forgiveness 
Matthew 18:21-27 


The secret of forgiveness is the one 
word—compassion. We may say we for- 


give, meaning we will forget an incident 
or words that have brought a hurt. But 
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that is simply a mental attitude. Real 
forgiveness comes from the heart, and it 
must be a heart filled with a passion for 
the offender, a passion that has sympathy. 
The one who truly forgives, searches the 
offender, sympathetically, understandingly, 
and then realizing all the conflicting is- 
sues involved, puts the results aside, and 
considers the spirit. The bitterness of a 
passion of hate is turned into a compas- 
sion, and each, the offender and offended, 
give for the other. 

Prayer: Father, we thank Thee that 
Thou dost forgive us our trespasses with 
a love which far surpasses ours as We 
forgive those who trespass against us. Fill 
us evermore with Thy love that the petty 
differences hetween us arising from our 
selfishness may be blotted out and Thy 
kingdom of love rule in all our earthly 
relationships. Amen. 


Wednesday—Stewardship of Possessions 
Matthew 19:16-22 

Stewards of the law or stewards of our- 
selves? How many today that do all the 
good things that external law imposes on 
us! We naturally refrain from those ac- 
tions which society has said, “Thou Shalt 
not do.” We keep within the law. Yet 
what unwritten law guides us in sharing 
possessions fortune may have brought us? 
If we are truly Christian, what we have 
is not ours but God’s. Then it belongs just 
as much to all His children as to us, for 
God is no respecter of persons. Accord- 
ingly, can we rightfuly clip our bond divi- 
dends or should they be shared with the 
workingmen whose weary low-paid labors 
make the dividends possible? Or will real 
stewards maintain a monopoly on such 
publie necessities as gas and electricity, 
furnishing good financial returns for the 
stockholders, but high rates for the ordi- 
nary consumer? 

Prayer: Our Father, Thou hast blest us 
with a treasure of land rich in resources 
and opportunities. For this we thank Thee. 
3ut we pray for a fuller consciousness 
that we are treasurers for Thee, and as 
such stewardship places upon us the re- 
sponsibility of sharing all that Thou hast 
entrusted to us. Amen. 


Thursday—The Triumphal Entry 
Matthew 21:1-11 


The dramatie part of the Triumphal Entry 
was the ride of Jesus through the city 
gates, attended by the throng. But that 
was only the outward show. His real en- 
tranee into life was more far-reaching. 
First, He commandeered a donkey. He en- 
tered into the realm of property and com- 
manded that the ass serve His purpose. 
Then He entered into the Temple of God 
to make it a house of prayer, and not a 
den of robbers. In the Temple He healed 
and taught—His entrance into the field of 
medicine and education. As a fitting con- 
clusion to that Palm Sunday, He entered 
the Bethany home of Mary and Martha. 
What are the triumphal entries of Christ 
today? In your life does He enter dra- 
matically or in the spirit? In your life, 
is it in the gesture of a large gift, in the 
dedication of a Chureh-building, in teach- 
ing for exhibition purposes, in starting a 
home with a splurge of a wedding cere- 
mony? Or does He come in the sharing of 
whatever may be ours, in the daily wor- 
ship of ideals, in the patient guiding of 
youth, in the loving give-and-take of the 
home? 

Prayer: O Thou Christ of every age and 
every place, give us of Thy spirit that 
Thou mayest live triumphantly in the quiet 
paths of our everyday existence. Keep 
us from being misled hy passing shows, 
and teach us to treasure the reality of 
which pageantry is but the symbol, Amen. 


Friday—Christian Preparedness 
Matthew 25:1-13 
Tn every age there are Church members 
who have spent much time in figuring out 
exactly just when the Lord will visibly 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Every driver on the road called 
life is destined to arrive at places 
where the bridges have been washed 
out. 


come. Books by the score and speeches by 
the hundred have been made to warn of 
the impending disaster. In spite of their 
labored calculations we are still here. And 
like Mark Twain one feels that the books 
and talk are as the steamboats on the 
Mississippi which exhaust all their steam 
in blowing the whistle. The lesson of this 
parable is one of watchfulness—not idle 
and talkative watchfulness, but the watch- 
fulness of duty and service. Why worry 
about times and seasons? It is of little 
encouragement for foreign missions to be 
told that the Christian’s duty is simply, 
“Occupy till I come.” The foreign mis- 
sion enterprise is not to be carried on by 
the visible Jesus descending amidst a 
world-cataclysm in anticipation of which 
Church members are to sit and wait, Christ 
is coming today in men’s hearts as His 
spirit is shared in the world. The best 
preparedness is that of Christly service. 

Prayer: O Thou, whose purpose is that 
Thy will be done by us on earth, keep us 
from being anxious for the morrow. In 
Thy guiding hand is the kingdom’s coming. 
Give us a willingness to be guided by 
Christ’s spirit. Amen. 


Saturday—The Great Commission 
Matthew 28:16-20 
Youth loves adventure and the challenge 
of world-wide conquest implied in this 
commission has carried many a_ student- 
vounteer to the foreign field or into social 
service. But the important part of 
Christ’s message is the last, “Lo, I am 
with you always.” Missionaries tell us 
that it is just living among the people 
that is their greatest work, And our truest 
missionaries everywhere are those who can 
say with Paul, “It is not I that liveth, but 
Christ that liveth in me.” That abiding 
presence carried Paul through all his mis- 
sionary endeavors as a servant of God. 
It is not merely the comfort but the im- 
pelling strength of the simplest messenger 
of the Cross, at home or abroad. 
Prayer: 
“Lead us, O Father, in the paths of 
peace; 
Without Thy 
astray, 
And doubts appal, and sorrows. still 
increase; 
Lead us through Christ, the true and 
living way.” Amen. 


—Wm. H. Burleigh. 


guiding hand we go 


Sunday—Jehovah’s Universal Reign 
Tsaiah 2:2-4 
“Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God unspent and free, 
Flowing in a Prophet’s word 
And the People’s liberty. 


Never was to chosen race 

That unstinted tide confined; 
Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind. 
In the touch of earth it thrills; 
Down from mystic ‘skies it burned; 
Right obeyed and passion stilled 
It eternal gladness earned. 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The law of physics that though 
matter may many times change its 
form, it never ceases to exist, espe- 
cially applies to clothing in the min- 
ister’s family. . 


Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in a hero’s blood, 

Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good. 


Consecrating art and song, 
Holy Book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
From the sacred limits back. 


Prayer: 
Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flow still in the Prophet’s word 
And the People’s liberty.” Amen. 
—Samuel Johnson. 


Co—“A little birdie told me what kind 
of a lawyer your uncle is.” 

Kd—“What did the bird say?” 

Co—“Cheep, cheep.” 

Ed—‘Well, a duck told me what kind of 
a doctor your father is.” 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 
Suitor—“Will you marry me?” 
Working Girl—“Can you support your- 

self ?”—Christian Science Monitor. 


Folk Facts in China’s 


Hinterland 


By Grace Warsorn SYNDER 


It cannot be that they intend a lie. It 
must be that they just say it differently. 
Or, did their inventions go part way, and 
then their inventiveness stop because there 
was no more need for such; like their un- 
developed discovery of gunpowder, the art 
of printing, ropes and pulleys, and their 
lever systems? Or, was there some eco- 
nomic virus that sapped their will to go 
beyond their need? Anyways, these facts 
seem queer at first, but are not really so 
very strange. 


1. Oil Courage 


A kerosene light isn’t as brave as a tea 
oil light. Many times the flame of kero- 
sene lanterns go out just as the carriers 
come to desolate, wind-swept places where 
evil spirits lay in ambush to harm lone 
travelers. But tea oil flames keep on with 
their steady little flicker even when the 
evil spirits collect in groups of howling 
sounds on dark, moonless nights, 

He said it and he ought to know, be- 
cause he was the second-shift, night-time 
mail carrier, who had a regular stretch of 
lone, wild mountain district to traverse in 
his link on chain of mail carrying. We 
met him at a little Buddhist shelter on the 
brow of a steep ascent. While we all 
rested and drank water or tea to quench 
our thirst, one of our sophisticated pack 
carriers countered with the young man 
about his belief in spirits. The pack ¢ar- 
rier was quite unlettered, and could scarce- 
ly read a line, but the mail carrier was 
undoubtedly able both to read and to 
write. The two men argued for a while. 
Then the Shelter’s emaciated Buddhist 
priest welded separate opinions ‘into the 
undisputable half way by a quiet, effort- 
less remark that “Although we may 
not be able to see spirits, all people who 
are about to die, and those whose deeds 
make them deserve to die, see spirits.” 
And no one e¢arried the argument any 


further. 

We'd call it “seeing ghosts.” Or, a bad 
conscience, And we’d have a chemical 
explanation for why the tea oil flame 


stands wind better than the kerosene flame 
does. But any imagineist may call the 
woo of the wind the voice of spirits. And 
if right is relative to one’s eapacity for 
interpreting phenomena, then the imagin 
ist may be right. 

Shenchow, Hunan, China, 
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LINDY’S RULES FOR SUCCESS 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, the “Lone 
Eagle,” as he is often ealled, has so large 


a place of popularity and esteem in the 
hearts of our young people that we hope 
all of the young folks who read this will 
pay special attention to what he says 
about the rules which he adopted for his 
life and the plan which he found successful 
in the building of his character. This is 
what Lindbergh says: “I came to the con- 
¢lusion that if I knew the difference be- 
tween the right way to do a thing and 
the wrong way to do it, it was up to me 
to train myself to do the right thing at all 
times. So I drew up a list of character 
factors at the left margin of a sheet of 
paper, and then I numbered the top of 
the sheet from one to thirty-one, ruling 
the sheet both up and down and sideways. 
One vertical column under a certain num- 
ber would be my daily chart for that par- 
ticular day of the month. At night I could 
read off my list of character factors, and 
those which I had fulfilled satisfactorily 
during the day I would mark with a red 
eross. Those I had not been called upon 
to demonstrate that day, would get no 
mark. But those character factors which 
I had actually violated during the day I 
would mark with a black cross. I began 
to check myself from day to day and to 
compare my ‘black’ and ‘whites’ from 
month to month and year to year. I was 
glad to notice an improvement as I grew 
older.” 

These are the character factors men- 
tioned above: “altruism, ambition, brevity 
in speech, concentration, calmness in tem- 
per, clean body, clean speech, clean 
thought, clean conduct, cheerfulness, cour- 
age, decisiveness, determination, economy, 
energy, enthusiasm, firmness, faith, grace- 
fulness, honesty, hopefulness, industry, 
initiative, justice, judgment, love toward 
all, loyalty, moderateness, modesty, neat 
appearance, no argument, no sarcasm, no 
fault finding, no talking about others, no 
talking too much, optimism, perseverance, 
physical exercise, pleasant voice, punctual- 
‘ity, patience, politeness, reverence (Divine, 
parent, home and family, country), respect 
for superiors, respect for fellow-men, read- 
iness to compromise, recreation—manful, 
self-esteem, self-control, self-confidence, 
sense of humor, sleep and rest, sympathy, 
‘sincerity, tact, truthfulness, thoroughness, 
unselfishness.” 

Surely all you young folks know some- 
thing of the value of “checking up.” Sue- 
cessful business houses take account of 
stock from time to time, and keep a. close 
watch on profit and loss. Those, also, who 
are properly regardful of their health, give 
increasing value to occasional medical ex- 
aminations, because they know that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” If these things are true along phys- 
ical and material lines, how much more im- 
portant they are in the building of char- 
acter! If such rules as those above noted 
helped to make Colonel] Lindbergh what he 
is, are they not worth your serious study? 
And do you not think his plan is one 
which may well be followed? It is a 
method of “checking up” which is of pe- 
culiar value for those who are growing, 
and who may grow in the wrong direction 
if they do not watch out. How about giv- 
ing this plan a fair trial? 


HOME EDUCATION 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


MANAGING PHILIP 
By Janet T. Van Osdel 


For some minutes Mrs. Perkins watched 
five-year-old Philip and his “gang” in their 
occupation of her bit of front lawn on 
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which she was bravely trying to grow a 


respectable crop of grass. There were 
three small boys besides Philip. Two of 


them had wagons and one had a kiddie- 
car. Philip had a tricycle. 

One after another, with a great deal of 
noise and shouting, they would bring their 
various means of locomotion to the middle 
of the grass-plot and draw up with a 
flourish, sometimes with such a grand one 
that the rider took a header among his 
fellows. After a few moments, with an 
even greater commotion, they would ride 
off again. 

At last Mrs. Perkins opened one of her 
porch windows and called, “Won’t you boys 
keep off my lawn, please?” 

“We can’t, Mrs. Perkins,” 
Philip in his deliberate fashion. 

“What did you say, Philip?” asked Mrs. 
Perkins. 

“T said,” repeated Philip, slowly and in 
a louder voice, “we can’t stay off your 
lawn, Mrs. Pekins.” 

“Why can’t you?” asked Mrs. Perkins, 

“Because this is the station for our ele- 
vated trains—right here in the middle of 
this lawn. And our trains have got to 
come into the station. And you can’t move 
an elevated station, can you?” 

“T’ve heard of its being done,” answered 
Mrs. Perkins. “But I never heard of an 
elevated station being put in the middle 
of the lawn in front of a person’s house.” 

A look of doubt erept into Philip’s round 
face. 

“Didn’t you?” he asked. “Where would 
they put elevated stations?” 

“They’d be more likely to put an ele- 
vated station where they could have walks 
leading to it and something besides grass 
for the trains to run on,” 

“Where’d be a place most like that 
’round here?” asked Philip. 

“T should think the end of the walk be- 
tween the two houses would be about the 
best place,” suggested Mrs. Perkins. “The 
trains could run smoothly along that walk 
into the station instead of bumping over 
the grass.” 

Philip’s chubby face cleared, and in a 
moment was wreathed in a smile. 


“Thank you, Mrs. Perkins,” he said. 
“C’mon, kids, we’re going to move the ele- 
vated station!” 

“Well!” exclaimed Philip’s mother from 
the next porch, “I’ve been listening in and 
wondering how long you’d stand Philip’s 
impudence. You should have come out and 
punished him.” 

“Philip wasn’t impudent, Mrs. Liddick,” 
replied Mrs. Perkins. “That elevated sta- 
tion he was talking about was as real to 
him as the one down the street is to us. 
Those wagons and the tricyele and the 
kiddie-car were real trains to him. For 
the minute it did seem impossible for him 
to move his station from the lawn.” 

“Well, ’m glad you take it that way,” 
sighed Mrs. Liddick. “You're the first 
neighbor I’ve had that could get along with 
that child!” 


“Tt is a question of understanding him, 
I think, Mrs. Liddick,” answered Mrs. Per- 
kins. “If one can look into a child’s mind 
and edn think his thoughts with him, a 
clearer conception is formed of his be- 
havior than is otherwise possible, and he 
becomes a great deal easier to manage.” 


answered 


“Real, effective character education must 
be done in the plastic pre-school age, in 
the kindergarten and the first grades of 
our schools as now organized.”—L. A. Pit- 
tenger, President, Ball State Teachers’ 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

If no provision has been made for the 
little children of your community, write 
to the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, for 
advice. You may obtain a blank peti- 
tion and leaflets free and if you desire it, 
a set of charming charts will be loaned 
to you. 
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STRATEGY 


Rose—“‘You said this blanket is all wool, 
and it is plainly marked eotton.” 
W ilson—“‘ Well, you see we 

that way to fool the moths.” 


marked it 


The Summer Exchange 


Rose Brooks 


Four mothers sat in 
conclave on a kitchen 
summer plans. 

“Four weeks more and vacation will be 
upon us,” said Mrs. Martin with an anxious 
pucker in both forehead and voice which 
betrayed her conviction that even vaca- 
tions offer problems. “Funny how all our 
children have rebelled against camps!” 

“Tt’s lueky for our family that they 
have,” said Mrs. Brewster. “So much 
money for one member of the family isn’t 
a fair division of this year’s budget. But 
what on earth we’re going to do with 
Bill! He knows every mountain trail with- 
in miles of our home eabin, and all he 
really wants is the seashore and a chance 
at learning to sail. We should have chosen 
a saltwater camp for him this year, if 
camps had been on our horizon.” 

“And here Marcia can sail like an old 
tar and can swim like a porpoise, and all 
she talks about this year is mountains to 
climb and forests to roam in,” put in Mrs. 
Alden, “Tf camps had lurked in our pocket- 
books this summer, we should have chosen 
one in the mountains and packed her off 
to it, whether she yearned for camp life 
or whether she didn’t.” 

And then quiet little Mrs. Carter, get- 
ting up to settle herself on a lower, sun- 
nier step, threw the bomb which instantly 
caused upheaval in four families. 

“Why don’t we all swap children for 
the summer?” she asked. “Two of us have 
seashore summer houses, if you ean eall 
our little shacks houses, and two of us have 
mountain summer homes. Only one child 
in each family. Two of us have sons, two 
of us daughters. Not one of us but wishes 
she had two hopefuls, one of each kind. 
You give me Peter for the summer and 
Tll give you Alice.” This last remark she 
put to Mrs. Martin. 

Mrs. Martin came to life as if an unex- 
pected electric current had run through 
her. “How perfectly gorgeous!” she cried. 
“Then Peter can sail and swim and clam- 
bake and have a salt air summer! And 
not a worry shall I have over him. And 
the fun I’ll have with a girl in the house 
all summer. And the young people in our 
small colony will weleome her with open 
arms. Not that they don’t like one an- 
other, but it’s been precisely the same 
crowd for years. Tell Alice every young 
member of that colony will come to new 
life, with a stranger to show things to!” 


The babel of summer plans on that 
kitchen porch showed no signs of lessening 
for a good hour. By that time, every 
detail of the summer exchange of children 
had been skillfully settled. Peter and Alice 
were to be exchanged, also Bill and 
Marcia. 


“And we’re all far enough apart,” said 
Mrs. Martin, “so no child can run home 
with complaints against his new parents.” 
Understanding laughter, with a note of 
real hilarity, met this remark. 

“No,” agreed Mrs. Carter, blithely, “it’s 
for better or worse, the summer through. 
Mercy! how we shall enjoy having a son 
in the house! Mr. Carter will renew his 
youth, with a boy at his heels. Not that 
we are not deeply attached to our daugh- 
ter,” she added, half serious, half whim- 
sical. 


informal morning 
porch, discussing 


Another burst 
mark. 

“Not that we 
dren,’ said Mrs, 


of laughter met this re- 


our ehil- 
“That’s just it, 


don’t all love 
Martin. 
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ou see, You are willing to trust Alice to 
me for a little while, just because you 
know I do love Peter. And it’s the same 
with all of us.” 

“Think how glad we'll be to see our own 
children at the end of vacation!” 

“Think how glad, maybe, they’ll be to 


see their own parents!” More laughter. 


“TLet’s talk it over with our husbands 
tonight.” 

“And tell the children tomorrow. Be- 
cause of course they'll agree, the hus- 
bands, I mean.” 

The next afternoon two boys and two 


girls sat in excited conclave on the same 
back porch where, the day before, their 
four mothers had made their inspired plan. 

“Pun!” said Peter. “But I’m sorry for 
you, Alice.” 

It was apparent the fathers had agreed. 

“Sorry for me, Peter Martin!” said 
Alice. 

“Bet Dll know how to sail as well as 
you do before this summer’s over!” put 
in Bill, who for many a summer had 
yearned for blue water and white sails. 
“How’d they ever think up such a ripping 
scheme?” Unwonted praise for parents 
rang in his voice. 

“How did they?” echoed Marcia, and 
added, “Does your mother worry a lot 
about what you’re doing, Bill? I mean, if 
yowre off climbing mountains, does she 
worry till you come back? Think you’ve 
sprained your ankle or broken your leg 
if youre ten minutes later than she 
- thought you’d be?” Clearly Marcia had 
had experience with worrying parents, 
though not with mountains. 

“Well,” said Bill candidly, “she did, till 
she found I always turned up safe and 
sound. If a thunderstorm catches you on 
the mountain, it’s only common sense to 
crawl into the best shelter you ean find 
till it’s over. Mothers learn a lot after a 
few summers and,” he added, with intui- 
tive acumen beyond his years, “that’s one 
of the best points about this whole sum- 
mer shake-up.” 

“What is?” asked Alice, who failed to 
glimpse his vision. 

“Why, no mother will have her own 
child to worry about. They never worry 
half so much about anybody else, do 
they ?” 

A sound suspiciously like smothered 
laughter halted the children’s rapid-fire 
conversation. : 

“Who’s snooping?” demanded Peter 
loudly. It was on his back porch they sat. 

Though not in answer, Mrs. Martin at 
this moment appeared in the kitchen door 
to hand out a heaped plate of fresh-baked 
cookies. “Here, Alice, do pass them, will 
you? You might as well begin early in 
daughterly jobs.” 

“Mother,” said Peter, “were you laugh- 
ing just now? Anybody in the house with 
you? We thought somebody laughed.” 

“Nobody’s in the kitchen with me ex- 
cept Buffy,” said Mother, “and you know 
you can’t help laughing yourself when he 
chases his kitten tail as if he were a 
spinning top. Now ean you?” 

“Who'll have Buffy this summer?” asked 
Peter with sudden interest. “Do animals 
stay with the families or go with the 
children?” 

At that, Mrs. Martin sank upon a porch 
step and gave way to helpless laughter. 
“They go with the children,’ she explained 
when she could. “I hadn’t thought out the 
animals before,” and at that she laughed 
again and the children laughed with her, 
feeling it was all somehow funny, but not 
knowing quite how. “Ill have Alice and 
her dog, and Mrs. Carter will have you 
and Buffy.” 

“Bill and I have a dog and eat, too,” 
said Marcia. “Isn’t it funny how it all 
works out!” 

“Lovely funny!” said Mrs. Martin brief- 
ly, and disappeared to her indoor tasks. 

The summer passed as all sweet sum- 
mers do, and at its end, in four neighbor- 
ing houses, four remarkably similar family 
conversations took place. 


“Pun!” said Peter, sitting on the sofa 
between Mother and Father. “Greatest 
summer ever! But I’m glad to be home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter are fine. Never cared 
about sand I tracked in, or any little thing 
like that. My! I’m glad to get home!” 

“Sail!” Bill chattered to his listening 
parents. “What Mr. Alden didn’t teach 
me! Says another summer and I'll handle 
a boat as well as he does. I don’t know 
about another summer, though. Couldn’t 
have been nicer to me, but you miss your 
own family.” Myr. and Mrs. Alden ex- 
changed a swift look. “Course I wasn’t 
homesick, but it’s great to be home. And 
swim! Did I like it!” 

“Not a sail all summer!” Marcia, on 
her homecoming day was saying. “Not 
that I missed the ocean, because haven’t 
I always wanted the mountains? And Mr. 
and Mrs. Brewster said they appreciated 
a daughter.” Was there mirth in the swift 
glance her parents exchanged? “So that 
made it fun doing little things for them. 
I’m going to do the same things here. 
Funny, how it’s more fun to fix flowers in 
your own house. Are there still larkspurs, 
Mums? I want to put some in our own 
blue vase. Gracious, I didn’t know that 
coming back was going to be more fun 
than going away!” 

And Alice, last of the four wanderers, 
held a hand of each parent for fear one 
might escape her, as she poured out her 
summer’s tale. “Course the summer wasn’t 
too long, and they were just too sweet to 
me, and I liked being their play-daughter 
awfully, but I’d rather be a real daughter 
for most of the year. You did think up 
the finest summer plans, Mums! But the 
summer was just long enough, oh no, not 
a bit too long. My! it’s comfy to be home.” 

The following morning, four happy 
mothers compared notes. 


“Our exchange-children system is much 
more fun and much less expensive than 
camps,” said Mrs. Martin. 

“We've all done each other’s children 
no end of good,” said Mrs. Brewster. 

“And we’ve come out strong on the two 
main points,’ said Mrs. Alden. 


“T knew we should,” said Mrs. Carter, 
real instigator of the scheme. “We’re so 
awfully glad to see our own children and 
they’re so astonishingly glad to see us.” 


And again those four common-sense 
mothers went off into peals of hilarious 
laughter. 

[All rights reserved. ] 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 14 


BUTTERFLY 


BEHEADED WORDS, No. 12 


1. Behead smooth and suave in manner 

and secure a part of the earth’s sur- 

face. Behead and find a conjunction. 

Behead previous to—twice—and get 

toward the front. Behead and dig up 

mineral in the rough. 

3. Behead art or skill and get a rough 
sort of a boat. Behead and get near 
the stern of a vessel. 

4. Behead the first name of a former 
President of the U. 8. and get a man 
who wanders about. Behead him and 
get on top or above. 

5. Behead inclination or direetion and 
tear something apart. Behead again 
and you have found the ultimate point, 

6. Behead to mend—twice—and get two 
that are mated. Behead them and go 
out into the atmosphere. 

7. Behead a single one and find a pesky 
little insect, take off its head and you 
still have it. 


bo 


—A. M. 8. 


THE RIGHT TO CHILDHOOD 
(From the Parents’ Magazine) 

That the future of any nation depends. 
upon its boys and girls, the citizens of 
tomorrow, is argument enough for “the 
prolongation of infancy.” Prolonged in- 
faney makes, through a better preparation 
for life, a better use of the extended life 
span which we enjoy today, thanks to 
modern science. If the Constitution of 
the United States were being redrawn to: 
reflect the spirit of the twentieth century,, 
along with the “right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” might be includ- 
ed a further “right to childhood,” empha- 
sizing the need of every human being to- 
a protected span of years; a time to de- 
velop to full strength mentally and physi-— 
cally before being measured by the adult 
yardstick. 


Birthday Greetings 


It was gala day on the river banks of 
Shenchowfu, a big city way, way in the 
heart of China, and all the little Chinese 
girls and boys were running up and down, 
kicking their bare toes in the nice squashy 
mud, trying to see out on the river. 

And all the big folks were gathered’ 
round, too; some lucky ones were in boats, 
so they could see better, and some gentle- 
men in long gowns, and ladies who were 
their wives, stood in cunning little tea 
houses high up on the shore, where they 
could see ’way out. 

What do you 
watching? 

Dragon boat races! 

Oh-000-000—they are more fun! 

“Look at the funny man standing on his 
head on the end of the red dragon boat,” 
screamed one little boy (in Chinese, of 
course) to one of the other little boys. And 
surely enough, the man on the end of the 
boat was doing his funny tricks. He al- 
ways does. He has two flags, the same 
color as the boat, and he stands at the 
end of the boat and waves them this way 
and that way, and does all sorts of clever 
tricks, all standing on the end of a long 
dragon boat, as topsy-turvy as a canoe! 

There is a red dragon boat that belongs’ 
to the red team, and a blue dragon boat 
for the blue team, and a yellow one too, 
for the yellow team. First the red one 
challenges the yellow one—and out dash 
the boats with two rows of strong Chinese 
men rowing each one, and one man on the 
end of each doing stunts, and another man 
beating a drum, tom, tom, tom, tom, The 
men all row real fast, in time to the drum, 
tom, tom, tom, tom—just like that. Oh,. 
they fairly shoot across the wide, wide 
river! 

The boys and girls on the shore yell and 
yell—and run up and down in the hot 
June sunshine. The gentlemen in long 
gowns standing in the tea houses fan and 
fan themselves, and talk about which one 
they think is best, while the ladies sip tea. 
Then the red boat wins! (It often does,. 
’cause the red team is usually fishermen.) 
But the blue team says, “Oh, we can beat 
them!” And out dashes the blue dragon 
boat to race the red one! 

They all race each other like that all 
afternoon. And they have races all week 
long—a whole June week of dragon boats 
dashing across the river, with funny men 
on the ends doing tricks, and strong Chi- 
nese men rowing to the beat of the drum, 
tom, tom, tom, tom. Wouldn’t you love to 
see them? 

So, you see, Chinese children love races 
and sports, just like we do. Children are 
pretty much alike, all over the world, 
don’t you b’lieve? 

Dragon boat birthday greetings to the 
boys and girls who were born in America 
the very same months dragon boats were- 
racing and racing in China-across-the-seat 


—A. W. B. 


*spose they were all 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Sunday, June 29, being Review Sunday, 
no notes are furnished. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


June 29—Great Missionary Leaders 
Eph. 3:7, 8; 4:11-13 

In this topic we are not to consider the 
missionaries who are out in the field and 
who are preaching the Gospel to those with 
whom they may come in contact. Rather 
we are to think of those who lead and 
direct the missionaries in their work. 
Plainly the missionary task requires lead- 
ers of an exceptional character, for the 
work does not carry itself forward without 
proper direction. In every age and in 
every denomination such missionary lead- 
ers arise and become the inspirers of 
those who go forth as well as those who 
support the work. In a certain sense 
these leaders stand as the intermediaries. 
They mediate between the people whom 
they represent and the missionaries who 
labor in different fields. They must in- 
spire their constituency to provide mis- 
sionaries and money. They must make 
others see and feel the importance of the 
work which they represent. Such men are 
usually called executives, sometimes secre- 
taries or superintendents. But as a mat- 
ter of fact they are simply leaders who 
plan and speak and act for those whom 
they represent. There are certain essen- 
tial elements which they must possess: 

First. They must be men of God. They 
are here to do God’s will and work. They 
are to fulfill His purpose and plan. The 
work in which they are engaged is not 
their’s but God’s, consequently they must 
ever seek to know the mind of God and 
to interpret that mind to the people whom 
they are leading forth in this great enter- 
prise. When one studies the great mission- 
ary leaders who have yielded themselves to 
the power of God and who have made a 
pronounced success in this work it will be 
found that they are always walking close 
with God. They felt a consciousness of 
the fact that they were God’s representa- 
tives as well as men’s. Consequently they 
have usually been men of prayer and men 
of faith. This gave their constituency con- 
fidence in them. If they had been men 
of the world the people would never have 
been willing to follow them in this enter- 
prise. 

Second. They must be men of vision. 
They must have sight—insight and fore- 
sight. They must be people who see far- 
ther than anyone else can see. They must 
have a deep insight into the great move- 
ments which characterize the times in which 
they live. They must foresee the future. 
They must understand how certain policies 
will work out during the course of years. 
Like Paul, who was a great missionary and 
a great missionary leader in his day, they 
“must not be disobedient unto the heavenly 


vision.” Not only must they possess vision - 


on their own part but must impart it to 
others so that others likewise can see what 
they see. Unless they can visualize the 
needs and the prospects of a field they 
will never be able to rally their constitu- 
ency to support the work. 

Third. They must be men of knowledge. 
They must know the fields, the people of 
many countries, the social, industrial and 
religious conditions which prevail. They 
must know their own constituency. They 
must know where the weakness and the 
strength of their denomination lies. They 
must constantly study the spiritual life of 
the people as it expresses itself in loyalty 
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to the Church in all of its work and in 
liberality in support of the same. Such 
knowledge usually is not academic or the- 
oretical. It is practical and is obtained 
only by experience and personal fellow- 
ship. 

Fourth. They must be men of patience. 
Frequently the work which they espouse 
makes slow progress. At times it goes 
limping and halting. Sometimes the re- 
sponse on the part of their constituency is 
very meager. Sometimes they have to 
deal with the spirit of apathy and indif- 
ference on the part of their followers. At 
times they are the butt of criticism and 
of scorn. In the face of all this they must 
exercise the patience and the perseverance 
of the saints. When others doubt they 
must maintain faith. When others falter 
they must not hesitate. When others be- 
come indifferent they must be different. 

Fifth. They must be men of executive 
ability. They are managers of a great busi- 
ness. The business of the Church in its 
far-reaching aspect is the biggest business 
on earth. To administer funds of money 
which run into millions annually and to 
apply this where it is most needed and 
where it counts for most is no easy task. 
It requires ability of an unusual and extra- 
ordinary character. There must be tact 
and diplomacy manifested. All these and 
other qualifications are necessary to be the 
leader of the great missionary enterprise. 


There are, however, other missionary 
leaders besides those who hold executive 
positions. Every pastor is a missionary 
leader in his own local congregation. The 
missionary spirit of a congregation de- 
pends very largely on the leadership which 
the pastor himself gives it. He can stifle 
it or he can sustain and strengthen it. A 
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Problem: Last month when the shop was 
open a Church School Superintendent 
brought his problem of getting classes of 
young people and adults to do something 
for others. This problem is so important 
we give it further consideration. 


Answer: We suggested the incentives of 
service and the kinds, and gave illustra- 
tions of class and school service-projects. 
We now offer many other concrete “deeds 
done” in order to encourage wide-awake 
classes to worth while service. 


Other Class and School Projects 


In addition to ones given last month 
the following should stimulate other 
classes to be doers as well as hearers: 

In a farming community a men’s class 
went to the home of an ill class-member 
and plowed and planted his corn field for 
hin. 

A mixed adult class decorated and com- 
pletely furnished its own class room in a 
new Church School building, buying rugs, 
chairs, tables, desk and piano. 


A small class of young women presented 
to the School two beautiful flags, putting 
on at the time of presentation a brief, but 
impressive dramatization about the U. 8. 
flag, and also the Christian flag, which flies 
highest of all. 
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great responsibility rests upon the pastor 
in his office as missionary leader. He must 
lead his people forth not only in large 
ventures but in giving them an intelli- 
gent understanding of the task. <A pastor 
who withholds missionary knowledge from 
his people cannot qualify as a missionary 
leader among them. No small amount of 
wisdom and effort is required to organize 
one’s congregation into an effective mis- 
sionary agency. This requires time and 
patience, but it is abundantly worth while. 

Every missionary committee in a c¢on- 
gregation becomes a leading force in the 
missionary enterprise. The chairman of 
such a committee is entrusted with a great 
responsibility. He must organize the per- 
sonnel of the congregation into an aggres- 
sive missionary force. Sometimes this 
work is done by an officer in the Church; 
at other times by the women who are at 
the head of some missionary organization. 
Whoever it may be, this individual or 
group of individuals becomes a_ potent 
factor in leading the whole congregation 
out upon a great missionary adventure. 
If these missionary leaders in our local 
congregations would take their tasks seri- 
ously and would function effectively there 
would be a revival of the missionary spirit 
in all of our congregations and there would 
be a response in contributions to the cause 
of missions which would be most grati- 
fying. 

In the final analysis the success or fail- 
ure of the missionary enterprise, whether 
in the denomination or in the local con- 
gregation revolves around an adequate 
leadership. These leaders should seek to 
qualify themselves for their positions. 
They should be frequently in conference 
with others who have already acquired 
some of the qualifications for leadership. 
They should be constant students of this 
great work and should earnestly seek to 
inspire others with a sense of the impor- 
tance of the enterprise so that the whole 
Church may be a great missionary force 
and in response to the command of Christ, 
“oo forth and make disciples of all 
nations.” 


A class of young men installed a movie 
booth and machine in the social hall of 
the Church School doing the work and 
providing the funds, being careful to com- 
ply with all of the fire protection ordi- 
nances. 

A men’s class met evenings at the 
Church, made and put up blackboards in 
every class room in a large Church School, 
having first secured from the department 
principals full direction as to size and 
location. It was a fine contribution. 

A young women’s class furnished the 
money and a young men’s class did the 
work of wiring and installing electric fix- 
tures in a new village Church School plant. 

One hundred American Revised Bibles 
and 100 good hymn books were purchased 
by an adult department for its worship 
and class room periods. This they did 
after making a comparative study of dif- 
ferent versions of the Bible, also different 
kinds of hymn books. In another Church, 
a group of young people’s classes did prac- 
tically the same thing. 

A Church School workers’ conference 
group, after a careful survey of the school’s 
needs, bought sets of Kent-Madsen’s maps 
of Bible lands for all class rooms, 

A large men’s class joined with a large 
women’s class and purchased a beautiful 
piece of land for a permanent Church 
School camp site. Now, year by year, their 
project nears completion as these fine 
groups equip the grounds, and manage 
camping periods for various age groups in 
the School. 

A men’s class, at the suggestion of the 
Church School director of records, met 
evenings, made and placed servidors for 
each class room, thus relieving the classes 
from constant disturbance during the 
teaching periods every Sunday. 

A class of women completely furnished 
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a nursery room and an adjoining mothers’ 
room in a new educational building. 
In a certain Church, no one seemed will- 


ing to start a Cradle Roll department. The 
superintendent finally put it up to a fine 
‘class of young women who made the pro- 
_ject a matter of careful study for several 
weeks and then, as a class, they organized 
and now they operate a very successful 
‘cradle roll department. A class of women 
likewise sponsored a Home Department for 
“the same school. 

A men’s class conducts a shop-Bible-Study 
class at noon on each Thursday in a local 
‘industrial plant. 

A very successful mothers’ meeting is 
held on one Wednesday afternoon each 
month for all mothers having children 
under 12 years of age in the Church 
‘School. A live women’s class is in charge, 
‘small groups serving in turn as hostesses. 

A young men’s class has organized an 
-extenson department of its own class, en- 
rolling mainly railroad and street car op- 
-eratives unable to be present on Sunday. 

A men’s class conducts in a Church gym- 
nasium during the winter months at noon 
for five days a week a men’s Happy Half 
Hour, with stunts, one-act plays, sings, pic- 


tures, snappy talks, and games—all for 
the men of the Church School and their 
friends. 

The men’s classes of six village 


Churches, for 6 autumn and winter months, 
conduct each Thursday night a Feed and 
Fun Forum. Live topics are discussed by 
wide awake leaders with a “free-for-all.” 

A elass of 6 young women, known as the 
H. ©. (Emergency Crew) class, pledged 
themselves to be ready to be substitute 
teachers in the Church School. 

A young women’s class from its num- 
ber selects five each year to sponsor the 
Girls’ Mission Guild of the Church, assist- 
ing in their twice a month programs. 

A group of high school boys in the 
senior high department of the School reg- 
ularly colleets from Church members bun- 
dies of old papers and magazines which 
they sell in order to keep the department’s 
missionary fund at the maximum, over and 
above what each member in the depart- 
ment contributes weekly in the duplex en- 
velopes for world missions. 

A class of young folks distributes the 
weekly Chureh paper and aids in securing 
new subscribers and readers for this use- 
ful “assistant pastor” of all our Churches. 


Church Centered Projects 


The following types of service show how 
classes can be doers of things worth doing 
in and around their Churches: l 

A young men’s class has full charge of 
the Church’s weekly bulletin, one.of the 
class serving as editor, one as business 
manager, and the others assigned duties 
of collecting items or distributing bulle- 
tins at the Sunday services. 

A young men’s ¢lass supplies ushers for 
the Sunday evening Chureh service. A 
young women’s ¢lass at another Church 
renders similar help. 

A class of young women enrolled in a 
special institute of intensive training in 
Chureh Vacation School methods; then put 
on a School for their Chureh and com- 


munity, furnishing all supervisors, teach- 
and helpers, and handling the finances, 

A young men’s class and a young wom- 
en’s class jointly furnished singers for a 
volunteer Church choir during the summer 
months, rendering most acceptable service, 

A series of Church prayer meetings for 
6 months was led by members of a men’s 
and a women’s Church School class, serv- 
ing alternately. Competition of the kindly 
sort was the life of those prayer meetings 
for the whole 6 months. 

A women’s class furnishes the Church 
pulpit every Sunday with beautiful 
flowers, purchasing the large wicker con- 
tainers. 

The entire boys’ work of a large Church 
is sponsored by a men’s group who pay 
three college boys for their weekly invest- 
ment of leadership in the boys. 

The construction of a Church athletic 
field, with tennis courts, horseshoe and 
quoits grounds, volley and handball courts. 
A committee on care of the ground keeps 
everything in fine condition. A committee 
on equipment is kept busy. 

A day nursery in a downtown Church 
and a Sunday nursery during the morning 
worship — both rendering a most needed 
service to mothers who are forced to work 
long hours, 

Twilight singing, during summer months, 
to aged members of the Church who are 
shut-ins, the young women going in small 
groups 3 nights a week. 

Support of an aged couple at the Old 
Folks’ Home, by a young people’s depart- 
ment of a large Chureh School, the young 
people raising the considerable sum neces- 
sary. 

Direction of gymnasium classes for chil- 
dren and young people by a class of men, 
most of whom are in the early thirties. 

Painting of a village Church building, 
the young men doing it in the long sum- 
mer evenings and on Saturday afternoons, 

Removal of ugly painted windows and 
replacement with beautiful art glass, a 
group of young people removing the glass 
and two men from an adult class placing 
the new. 

New cement walks for the Church lawn; 
one young men’s class yolunteering for the 
heaviest part of the work, older men over- 
seeing and helping some. 

Purchase of new pulpit furniture and 
new Communion service, two adult classes 
joining in selecting and paying for the 
same. 

Electrie service boards for the outside 
of the Chureh building, and new cork 
bulletin boards for the inside, furnished 
by a young people’s department, 

Janitor service for Church buildings and 
grounds. (This was an emergency situa- 
tion during a time of a financial depres- 
sion in an industrial community when the 
shops had closed down.) 

Biblical dramas three times a year for 
the evening Church hour, put on by the 
combined efforts of classes of young men 
and young women, 

Saturday night visitation of principal 
hotels, leaving “printed invitations to Sun- 
day Church events, the entire membership 
of a men’s class taking turns by definite 
appointment. 

A set of chimes in the Church tower, 


ers, 
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with a permanent fund for their operation, 
was the project on which a fine class of 
business men worked for some time. 


Making and landscaping of a new 
Church lawn with planting of trees, 
shrubs and flowers, cared for by all the 


men’s groups, young and old. 
Transportation of the aged to the Chureh 
on Old Folks’ Sunday, both young men 
and young women using their cars and 
the cars of many Church members. 
Purchase of a wheel chair for aged mem- 


ber and frequent pushing of same _ to 
Church building; a young women’s e¢lass 


working much of their leisure time in 
securing the funds and then taking turns, 
two at a time, getting joy out of taking 
the dear old lady to her old Church home 
on fair weather Sundays. 


Community’ Centered Projects 


Listed with little comment or even 
meagre description, some by men’s, others 
by women’s classes, some by mixed adult 
groups, and some by young people. 

The set up and successful taking of a 
religious census of the entire community. 
This required several weeks of preparation 
and publicity. 

Weeks’ outing at a fresh air summer 
camp for boys and girls, all adult classes 
uniting in raising funds and transporta- 
tion. 

Community Boy Scout troop sponsored, 
with money, time, and energy invested by 
one of the finest young men’s classes in 
America. It is a project of no mean pro- 
portions, 

A Big Brothers’ Association, fellowship- 
ing with delinquent boys, week by week, 
working through local probation officers of 
the juvenile court. 

A Big Sisters’ Association, fellowship- 
ping with delinquent girls from the ju- 
venile court, with points of contact yield- 
ing service values of great joy. 

Mowing the yards of aged folks not able 
to secure and pay for such help; a quiet, 
most effective, simple, but satisfying pro- 
ject for a younger adult class. 

Sawing and cutting winter wood for an 
aged couple, giving the members of a 
small village men’s class one of their hap- 
piest periods of fellowship. 

Taking auto loads of tired mothers with 
babies from tenement sections to the parks 
and open country, a joint project put on 
by the co-operative effort of a men’s and 
a women’s Class, who often called on older 
boys for drivers. 

Sewing for expectant mother in poverty, 
later nursing, doing housework, paying 
physician’s and grocer’s bills. This project 
assumed the proportions of a service which 
challenged the resources of a splendid 
class of middle aged women, many of 
them mothers. 

Furnishing milk fund for underprivileged 
children. This was done through a Neigh- 
borly House located in a foreign speaking 
section of a small city. 

A gospel team, evangelistic band, con-- 
ducting meetings in mission districts. Ten 
men chosen from a large group, but the 
entire group shared in many ways. 

A missionary deputation band of minute 
men visiting Churches and Church Schools 
of an entire county. Several features 
were introduced requiring considerable 
planning. 

Salary paid of a settlement headworker 
with men and boys, not only was the money 
raised, but the settlement work was studied 
as a project in itself, frequent visits being 
made, and then reports given to the class, 
the settlement worker in turn meeting the 
class for several Sundays, giving talks and 
conducting discussions, 

Full charge of girls’ clubs and classes at 
a social settlement three nights a week and 
Saturday afternoons, the young women of 
a big class sharing the joys of this splen- 
did service. 

A group of adult classes from: several 
Churches puts on each year a community 
sing, with salaried leader, hall rental, 
books purchased, ushers furnished, in all 
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one of the finest contributions to the en- 
joyment of the community. 

A high grade lecture course for the en- 
tire village, conducting the correspond- 
ence, selecting speakers, entertaining them, 
ushering, advertising, ete. 

A tent Chautauqua sponsored for a small 
town, with a similar procedure, is a com- 
munity service project challenging the full 
resources of a mixed adult class. 

A city associated charities provided with 
regular friendly visitors, the work of the 
welfare agency being studied as a part 
of the project by three women’s classes, 

Co-operation in a community Y. M. C. A. 
building project, the six large men’s 
classes in six Churches uniting and fur- 
nishing leaders. 

Complete charge of a community chest 
in a city of 100,000 population, was given 
over to the men’s brotherhoods of the sev- 
eral Churches. 

Full support, through a welfare union, 
of an indigent family, with regular visita- 
tion and class reports, by members of a 
prosperous older young people’s group. 

Collecting and bundling of old papers 
and magazines and old clothes for Good 
Will Industries and the Salvation Army, 
which service project yielded a lot of 
satisfaction to two senior high school 
groups. 

Assisting Y. W. C. A. conduct a sum- 
mer camp for very poor children, pro- 
viding autos, food, and bedding, kept a 
young woman’s class busy and happy. 

Mounting post cards in albums for mis- 
sionary workers among the foreign speak- 
ing peoples in a congested community of a 
nearby big city, was a leisurely conducted 
project of a class of young women. 

A class of young women, assisted a chil- 
dren’s librarian at the local library with 
her story telling groups on Saturday morn- 
ings. 

Organizing a Mothers’ Club in a down- 
town Church for the mothers of the com- 
munity is a woman’s ¢lass project. 

Furnishing a room at local community 
hospital, co-operating with the hospital 
committee in selection, purchase, and ar- 
rangement. 

White cross sewing one day a week, with 
welfare programs during the afternoon 
sessions of the group. 

Assisting the police matron with certain 
kinds of cases, a fine class of women made 
most valuable contribution to many un- 
fortunate older girls. 

Securing memberships during the annual 
Red Cross campaign, visiting the business 
houses of the entire little city, yielded 
satisfactory returns. 

There searcely can be any doubt but 
what this hurried review of a few things 
on the Church School horizon that can be 
done most effectively through young peo- 
ple and adults will be mere hints on the 
highway, pointing to dozens of things that 
may be done in other Churches and com- 
munities. 
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DEDICATION OF SECOND CHURCH, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

The splendid new edifice of Second 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, the Rey. 
George P. Kehl, pastor, was dedicated with 
special services during the week of April 
6-13. On Sunday morning, April 6, the 
dedicatory sermon was preached by Rey. 
F. William Leich, D.D. In the afternoon 
the entire Church was open for inspection, 
The building contains 3 floors and a base- 
ment. It has, besides the main worship 
auditorium, a social auditorium and din- 
ing room, a completely equipped kitchen, 
a club room in the basement, and 14 other 
rooms varying in size from the dressing 
rooms beside the stage to the large depart- 
mental and §S. 8. class rooms on the second 
and third floors. The Sunday evening pro- 
gram was preceded by an organ recital and 
the addresses were made by Hon. Reginald 
H. Sullivan, the mayor of Indianapolis, 
and Hon. Albert W. Stomp. On Tuesday 
evening, at the “Community and Reformed 
Churches’ Service,” Dr. J. M. G.. Darms, 
president of Mission House, brought the 
message. , Rev. H. L. V. Shinn preached 
the sermon at the Union Lenten service 
held Thursday evening. The dedication 
organ recital was presented by Edwin W. 
Muhlenbruch, organist, on Palm Sunday 
evening. The new organ is ample for any 
concert program and was installed by the 
Hinner’s Organ Company, which also fur- 
nished the organ which was in use in the 
old building for 34 years. 

In the year 1859, in a small room, a few 
people gathered to worship under the lead- 
ership of Rev. C. E. Kuester. The Presby- 
terian Church took this little mission un- 
der its wing until 1870, when the congre- 
gation united with the Reformed Church in 
the U. S. The membership had increased 
to 230 communicant members and a Sun- 
day School of 130 scholars, and the place 
of worship was now a 2-story frame build- 
ing. Prompted by a need for larger quar- 
ters a building association raised the sum 
of $10,000 and in 1888 a new building was 
erected, costing $13,000, not inclusive of 
windows, pews and organ. The Church 
was served by Revs. J. E. Steinbach, who 
followed Rev. C. E. Knester; M. G. I. 
Stern, Henry W. Vitz, Ernest S. Evans, 
F. H. Diehm and George P. Kehl, who 
assumed his duties Oct. 11, 1925. With 
the inspiration and efforts of these worthy 
men, the Church has grown to a member- 
ship of 490, and had need of the larger and 
better equipped Church to carry on its 
work. By a stroke of good fortune it was 
possible to secure the handsome structure 
erected 5 years ago as an Odd Fellows 
Building, which after extensive altera- 
tions has now become one of the most 
beautiful and well-arranged Churches of 
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those who the South Side of Indianapolis. Since Oc 
tober, 1925, 204 members have been re 
ceived. One of the members has been an 


active member ever since she was confirn- 
ed in May, 1862, and Miss Katherine Eber- 
hardt has been a teacher in the Sunday 
School for over 50 years. Last year the 
congregation contributed for benevolence, 
$3,025, in addition to the current ex- 
penses and building expenses. The pastor 
has made approximately 2,950 visits to 
the homes of the members in the past 4% 
years; he has preached 858 sermons; in 
the last year in the course of his pastoral 
work within the city, he has traveled 7,100 
miles. An unusual and most helpful or- 
ganization is the Men’s Aid and Benefit 
Society. This organization pays sick and 
death benefits and has at the present time 
over $3,000 in its treasury. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society was organized in May, 1869, 
with 17 members. It has grown rapidly 
and plays an important part in the life of 
Second Church. It is large enough to have 
3 sections, each of which has certain lines 
of service to follow. The G. M. G. was 
founded in 1921 by Miss Alma Iske and 
has been an active factor to the Church. 
The Missionary Society was organized 38 
years ago and has made many gifts of 
money to mission schools in Japan, China 
and other benevolent institutions. The 
Brotherhood of Second Church was organ- 
ized October 18, 1929, and has proven in- 
strumental in promoting Christian fellow- 
ship through its social activities and pro- 
moting the welfare of Second Church and 
the Church at large. The choir has always 
been a valuable asset and with the new 
organ will be able to furnish the best in 
Church music. 

In recognition of this occasion, an inter- 
esting and attractive 20-page program, 
with cover, was prepared, containing the 
euts of the pastor and the old and new 
Churches, and interesting facts concerning 
the Church. The Building Committee con- 
sisted of the following: John Schmid, 
Ernest Mowwe, A. D. Noggle, Frank Stein- 
ecker and E. E. Gross; the Publicity Com- 
mittee: William Mowwe, Theodore Losche, 
W. J. Lancaster, A. W. Strohmeyer, J. C. 
Stettler, G. M. Pagett, Ernest C. Mowwe, 
Harry Landmeier; Finance Committee: 
Wm. Wallman, Alma _ Bruening, Mrs. 
Charles Kryter, Paul Wollensnider, Carl 
Schmid; Organ Committee: Charles C. 


Kryter, Eugene Bottke, Erwin H. Muhlen- 
bruch. 
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In budgeting for the Migrant Work in 
which our Girls’ Missionary Guilds and 
Woman’s Missionary Societies are deeply 
interested, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions estimated $14,246. Through 
an unexpected source $3000 additional was 
secured for use this year. With the sum- 
mer upon us, the sympathy of all inter- 
ested Christians is quickened at the re- 
collection of ills consequent to the life 
of being a child “crop tramp.” To make 
the life of the Migrant Child more nearly 
normal the G. M. G. contributes $250 for 
Christian teachers and nurses. The story 
of Eve H. Barnes, one of our workers in 
the Western area, gives a close-up picture 
of life in the camp. 


With the Nurse in the Migrant Cotton 
Camps of the San Joaquin Valley, 
California 

Brown-eyed, bare-foot children and ba- 
bies, rather scantily clad, playing on the 
hard-packed, adobe soil while mother 
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washes nearby; the strains of jazz from 
a phonograph coming from an open door; 
children carrying heavy pails of water 
for mother’s tubs; here a little girl of 
seven or eight caring for her younger 
brothers and sisters while mother is work- 
ing in the field; dogs of all sizes and 
descriptions looking for something to eat; 
perhaps a lamb, a goat or a few chickens 
making themselves at home on the bed 
inside. Inside the shack, if mother is not 
washing, she is usually busy making tor- 
tillas, while a pan of frijoles (beans) is 
bubbling on the stove, which may be made 
from the remains of an old Ford. The 
open door affords easy access for any 
stray dog, lamb or chicken which may de- 
sire to look around, On one occasion a 
mother took great pride in pointing out 
to me two pullets tied by the leg in one 
corner of the room which she was going to 
cook for her husband, convaleseing from 
a hard siege of pneumonia. The majority 
of the people in the camps are Mexicans 
though there are white Americans, Neg- 
roes and a few Indians. Such are the 
every day scenes of a cotton camp in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


Work in these cotton camps of the San 
Joaquin Valley in the vicinity of Dos 
Palos and Firebaugh, with headquarters 
at Dos Palos was carried on again this 
season, starting October 21, 1929. It was 
thought that a larger number of camps 
could be reached and more people touched 
if health were the basis of the work. With 
this in view, 50 camps were visited as 
regularly as time would permit, the larger 
camps being visited on the average of 
once a week and more when necessary. 

Over one half the camps consist of one 
room shacks about 12x14 feet, the rest are 
tents, or tents and houses; while a few are 
barns, store houses, and one a hog barn, 
which are partitioned off into small rooms. 
Some of the rooms in the latter had no 
windows and a kerosene lamp was neces- 
sary all day. The camps vary in size from 
a few tents or cabins to 60-65. 


One afternoon to my inquiry if there 
was anyone sick in camp, I was told there 
was a little girl sick in the last cabin. 
When I entered the house the mother 
pointed to a child of six years old lying 
on a pile of quilts in one corner, and said 
she was “sick in the leg.” I pulled down 
an old blanket which at one time had been 
white, disclosing the right hip covered by 
a piece of paper, I removed this and saw 
the entire area covered with pus! Fur- 
ther inquiries brought out the story: Four 
days before the child had been putting 
wood in the stove and her clothing caught 
fire. The flames were extinguished but 
not before the right hip had been badly 
burned and smaller areas on her back, 
though these were not so deep. They had 
had no doctor but had put on eapillaris, 
an ointment which they had gotten from 
a drug store some time before, for some- 
thing, I do not know what! They told 
me they could not afford a doctor as there 
were nine other children and this was 
14 miles from town. I finally persuaded 
them to let me take her to the doctor. He 
told me how to treat it and the infection 
cleared up quite readily. I went each day 
and dressed the leg for seven weeks, then 
about every other day for two more 
weeks when the family returned to Sac- 
ramento, The area healed little by little 
and we were thankful that grafting was 
not necessary as the doctor at first feared. 
The child could run and play apparently 
as well as usual. 


Each day brings something different. Per- 
haps it’s another bad burn; a sick baby; 
a child or adult with pneumonia; a boy 
with sores on his face and hands; a cord 
dressing to be changed on a new born 
babe; a child broken out with scarlet 
fever or chicken pox; a man with some 
peculiar “bumps” on his face and body 
which you discover to be small pox. Many 
times the Mexicans misunderstood the 
doctor’s orders, as was the case when one 
family assured me that the doctor had 
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said to use one cup of mustard to five 
cups of flour for a mustard plaster on a 
three year old child! Another time this 
same family told me that doctor had said 
to leave the mustard plaster on for four 
hours! The result was that the man was 
burned so the plasters had to be dispensed 
with for awhile. The climax was reached 
when I discovered that instead of putting 
a teaspoonful of an inhalant in boilin 

water and inhaling the steam the boy had 
put that amount in cold water and drank 
it! His cold was better the next day! 
Scant preparation is usually made for the- 
little new arrival, though many more of 
the women have the doctor at this time 
than formerly. The doctor works under 
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most primitive conditions. In one cabin 
there was no bed until the doctor sug- 
gested that they try and borrow a cot, 
which was done. The room was partitioned 
off with a sheet and as the globe in the 
lantern was broken the father lighted a 
candle, until a neighbor came to the 
rescue with a kerosene lamp, which she 
placed on the floor, but we later found a 
box to serve as a table. The only avail- 
able place there was to oil and dress the 
baby was sitting on the floor. 

Thus in many different ways YOU are 
helping these little “fruit tramps” who go 
up and down our land helping to harvest 
your crops, whose lives are so barren of 
all the better and finer things and many 
‘times of even the necessities of life, to 
realize the truth of Christ’s words, “I am 
come that they might have life and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 

The growers have been greatly pleased 
with the work done, and a plan is already 
under way for them to support the work 
next year, as several of the larger grow- 
ers have already promised to contribute. 
The local doctor of Dos Palos has been 
most co-operative in every way possible. 
He tells me that the mortality has been 
‘cut down almost 60 per cent from what it 
was the last two years he has been there. 

The work has been largely pioneer work, 
as nothing just like it has ever been done 
before in this vicinity. To me there has 
‘been more joy and satisfaction in the 
work than any I have ever done before, 
I believe that the work has been estab- 
lished on a firm foundation which will en- 
able us to go on to a bigger and better 
work in the future, so that in time it will 
be possible to keep a worker here the en- 
tire year supported by the community, for 
there are many Mexicans here the entire 
year. During the cotton season there are 
approximately 4000 people in the camps 
where I visited, an area with a radius of 
about 30 miles. Next year there will be 
a much larger acreage of cotton and a 
wider territory. May we “look unto Je- 
sus” for the future who said, “I came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 
(Concluded from last issue) 


The following classes held reunions: 
1929, 1925, 1920, 1915, 1910, 1905, 1900, 
1895. The latter was the first class to 
graduate from what was then The Woman’s 
College, and the members present at this 
their 25th anniversary reunion were 
Bertha Albert, Latrobe, Pa.; Mrs. Nellie 
McCardell Hoffmeier and Irene Martin, 
Hagerstown, Md.; and Mrs. Bertie Hough 
Crawford, Washington, D. C. 

Class Day exercises were held on the 
campus at 4 o’clock on Saturday. The 
program included the laurel chain proces- 
sion, the reading of the class poem, the 
singing of the class song, the ivy plant- 
ing, the mantle oration, and the presenta- 
tion of a gift of $225 to the Library. 

On Sunday, at 11 A. M. in Brodbeck 
Hall, the Rey. Alexander MacColl, D.D., 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon, taking for his subject, “The Pos- 
sessions of a College Graduate.” 

An informal reception in honor of the 
senior class, the guests, and the alumnae, 
was held on the campus from 3 to 4 
o’elock, after which Prof. Henry T: Wade 
gave his annual organ recital in honor of 
the Senior Class. He was assisted by Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Hamm, 731, violinist, of 
Hanover, Pa. 

“Step Songs,’ which are a traditional 
part of the commencement exercises, were 
held on the steps of the Administration 
Building at 7 o’clock on Sunday. The 
classes were arranged to form an “H” and 
all the favorite college songs were sung. 
The formal commencement exercises were 
held on Monday morning at 10.45, at 
which time the address was delivered by 
Gordon J. Laing, LL.D., dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature, 
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of the University of Chicago. The title 
of the address was, “What Price Speciali- 
zation?” This was followed by announce- 
ments by the president, who spoke of the 
substantial gifts that have come to Hood 
during the year and the creating of two 
new prizes, $10 to that senior who has done 
the best work in History during her col- 
lege course, and a gold piece for the best 
editorial in the “Blue and Grey” during 
the coming year, awarded by former edi- 
tors of that publication; and the award- 
ing of the Elsie Muir Loucks jewel “to 
that member of the graduating class who, 
during her course at college, by word and 
act, at work or at play, in the class room, 
the social room and at all other school 
functions, has done most among her school- 
mates to develop in the latter the noblest 
qualities of exalted womanhood,” to Mary 
Caroline Zimmerman, of Schaefferstown, 
Penna. 

Degrees were conferred as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts: Dorothy M. Anderson, 
Kane, Pa.; Frances Elizabeth Appenzeller, 
Sellersville, Pa.; Ruth Ann Barnhart, 
Evans City, Pa.; Lou Stem Bennet, Sykes- 
ville, Md.; Ruth Marie Brenneman, Millers- 
ville, Pa.; Claire Aurleigh Brong, Lehigh- 
ton, Pa.; Meredith Brooks, Scottdale, Pa.; 
Mary Helen Cauffeil, Johnstown, Pa.; 
Mary Warden Dalzell, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Ruth Dickinson, Flushing, N. Y.; Mildred 
Doelle, Rockville Centre, N. Y.; Sarah 
Elizabeth Dorn, Frederick; Dorothy Beall 
Dudrow, Hyattstown, Md.; Elizabeth 
Claire Dunn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ruth Bird 
English, Frederick; Marguerite Gelinda 
Errico, Trenton, N. J.; Caroline HK, Fink- 
enbinder, Harrisburg, Pa.; Helen Nagle 
Goentner, Glenside, Pa.; Emily Hering 
Graham, Philadelphia; Dorothy Grayble, 
Frederick; Marie Josephine Griffith, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Mary Willis Hall, Phila- 
delphia; Eleanor Thorington Hearn, Salis- 
bury, Md.; Helen Irene Heberling, Lehigh- 
ton, Pa.; Hilda M. Hemp, Jefferson, Md.; 
Dorothy Elizabeth Hermann, Frederick; 
Marian Virginia Hickok, Baltimore; Julia 


McClave Holzapfel, Hagerstown, Md.; 
Edna May Hoover, Sharpsburg, Md.; Mary 
Margaret Kauffman, Mifflintown, Pa.; 


Elizabeth Rachel Klopp, Sanatoga, Pa.; 
Mary Elizabeth Kopenhaver, Cherryville, 
Pa.; Sara Helena Longacre, Norristown, 
Pa.; Dorothy N. Lynch, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Mary Katherine McAdoo, Carlisle, Pa.; 
Jane Elizabeth McCaig, Highland Park, 
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Pa.; Moira Steenson MeCreery, Pittsburgh; 


Barbara Ellen MeGee, Mahaffey, Pa.; 
Dorothy Louise Noble, Cambridge, Md.; 
Elizabeth Gertrude Parker, Philadelphia; 
Margaret Patterson, Jeanette, Pa.; Alice 


Sarah Pusey, Ashland, Del.; Sara Tetrick 


Rau, Frederick; Margaret Alice Ritter, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Margery Culver Ru- 
zicka, Madison, N. J.; Anna Elizabeth 
Sager, Frederick; Catherine Richardson 


Schreiber, South Orange, N. J.; Marion 
Arville Sibbet, Cambridge, Md.:; Elizabeth 
Slagle, Hanover, Pa.; Opal Corinne Smith, 


Germantown, O.; Anne Catherine Spillman, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; Constance Ann Tay- 
lor, Haverford, Pa.; Louise A. Weagley, 


Middletown; Charlotte Anna Westerhoff, 
Denver, Pa.; Mary Eloise Willard, Fred- 
erick; Jane Chambers Williamson, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Eleanor Louise Wilson, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Frances A. Wotring, Nazareth, 
Pa.; Sarah Frances Wright, Kittanning, 
Pa.; Doris Evelyn Wyman, Mercersburg, 
Pa.; Margaret Elizabeth Yerrick, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Mary Caroline Zimmerman, 
Schafferstown, Pa. 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics: 
Mary Grace Angst, Pine Grove, Pa.; Mar- 
garet M. Brant, Sanatoga, Pa.; Mary Stew- 
art Brewster, Huntingdon, Pa.; Elizabeth 
Cornelia David, Harrisonburg, Pa.; Ruth 
Caulkins Dickensheets, Gloucester City, 
N. J.; Jennette Virginia Graham, Cartons- 
ville; Ethel R. Haytock, Haston, Pa.; 
Mary Louise Hester, Easton, Pa.; Vesta 
Pauline Hoffman, Shamokin, Pa.; Ruth 
Huntley, Philadelphia; Lois Goulding Kil- 
bourn, Cynwyd, Pa.; Octavia Jane Miller, 
Williamsport, Md.; Marian Herr Rush, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Elizabeth Gertrude Seal, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Helen Louise Shriver, 
Ocean City, N. J.; Frances Claire Staley, 
Frederick; Grace Martin Weakley, Car- 
lisle, Pa. Bachelor of Music: Clara Martha 
Zimmerman, Walkersville, Md. 

According to custom, at the conclusion 
of the service the audience rose and paid 
silent tribute to Margaret Elizabeth Scholl 
Hood, through whose generosity the found- 
ing of the college was made possible, after 
which the benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Dr. Wallace Wotring. And thus closed 
another interesting and delightful year in 
the history of Hood. 

The 38th year will open with the exer- 
cises of Freshman Week, Sept. 15, the 
opening address being delivered on the 
evening of Sept. 18. 
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President Hoover congratulated King 
George of Great Britain on his 65th birth- 
day, June 3, 


Homeward bound, Admiral Byrd’s flag- 
ship, the City of New York, left Colon, 
her last port of call on the long voyage 
from Little America to New York, June 3. 

The House passed the Stobbs Bill which 
is a modification of the Jones law for petty 
offenders. 

Prestiss Gilbert, assistant chief of the 
Division of Western European Affairs at 
the State Department, has been appointed 
as diplomatic representative at Geneva. 
Mr. Gilbert will serve in Geneva as a 
consul, as Geneva is not the capital of 
Switzerland, and only a consular office 
may be assigned there. 


The winter of 1930 was the most health- 
ful on record in the United States and 
Canada, according to the current statistical 
bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, which reports also that 
since the influenza epidemic of 1918 the 
mortality rate at every season has shown 
a marked decrease. 


Miss Betsey Cushing, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Cushing, of Brookline, Mass., 
was married to James Roosevelt, son of 
Governor and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
of New York, June 2. 5 

Sunset Crater, in Arizona, said to be one 
of the finest examples of voleanic forma- 
tion in the country, has been established 
as a national monument by proclamation 
of President Hoover. 

President Gerardo Machado, of Cuba, 
took the initiative in reducing Cuba’s na- 
tional budget by appearing before the 
Cabinet and voluntarily cutting his salary 
to less than one-half its former figure. His 
salary will be now $12,000 a year, instead 
of $25,000 a year. 

A special tax on bachelors has been de- 
cided upon by the German Cabinet as one 
means of meeting the treasury deficit. All 
unmarried men must pay 10 per cent in 
addition to their regular income tax. 

Miss Grace. Abbott, of Grand Lodge, 
Nebr., now chief of the Children Bureau, 
has been endorsed by the Nebraska dele- 
gation in Congress, for the appointment to 
succeed James J. Davis, Republican nomi- 
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nee for the Senate from Pennsylvania, as before a notable audience in the Washing- he volunteered his services to the Y. M. 
Secretary of Labor. ton Auditorium on the evening of June 20. C. A., and served 2 years at Camp Dix, 
The first group of Gold Star mothers Admiral Byrd will make his first report N. J., and Fortress Monroe, Va., where he 
and widows who visited French and Bel- of the scientific work of his expedition founded the vocational work for the asso- 
gian battlefields as guests of the govern- and the first showing will be given of the ciation. In 1920 he was called to Xenia, 
ment returned June 6 on the United States motion pictures depicting every phase of O., serving as pastor of our First Church. 
liner President Harding. the expedition’s explorations. In 1924 he went to Germantown, serving 
A call for the celebration June 8 of the Senator Simmons was defeated for re- as pastor of St. John’s Church until 1929, 
1900th anniversary of Pentecost, the nomination in the Democratic primary in when ill health caused him to resign. Al- 


birthday of the Christian Church, was sent 
out to all the Protestant Churches in this 
country by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America through its admini- 
strative committee. 

Mexico shows a gain in population of 14 
per cent since 1921, according to the cen- 
sus taken on May 15, which gives the total 
population as 16,404,030, with women out- 
numbering men by 273,000. The gain is 
explained by the fact that Mexico’s re- 
duced death rate in recent years has more 
than offset Mexican emigration. 

After 5 years in exile former Crown 
Prince Carol made a dramatic return to 
Rumania June 6. He arrived in Bucharest 
from Paris by airplane. All signs indi- 
cated that the government had given con- 
sent to his return, and June 9 he was pro- 
claimed King. His son Michael became 
heir apparent. 

Final details of the plan for the new 
United States Supreme Court Building to 
be erected on a site facing the Capitol in 
Washington has been announced. The 
new Supreme Court building will cost 
$9,740,000. 

By direction of President Hoover, See- 
retary Stimson has refused to deliver to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the confidential communications of 
this government with other powers preced- 
ing the London naval conference. In the 
President’s opinion the publication of the 
documents would not be compatible with 
the public interest. 

Mrs. Helen H. Taft, widow of the former 
President and Chief Justice, would receive 
the franking privilege in accordance with 
a long standing precedent, under a bill 
passed unanimously June 6 by the House 
and sent to the Senate. It has been the 
practice of the government for many years 
to allow all mail sent by widows of presi- 
dents to be handled postage free during 
their life time. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has offered 
New York a $15,000,000 park and museum 
to be developed on a historical site at the 
northern outskirts of the city. The mu- 
seum would be a structure patterned after 
Kenilworth Castle and would house the 
Gothic collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Prof. Albert Einstein, noted German sci- 
entist, and famous for his theory of rela- 
tivity, said in a recent lecture in England 
that he expected to discover a series of 
equations showing that space with its 
metric structure is a primary thing from 
which matter in all its forms is derived. 


Airplane fatalities are on the increase 
in the United States, the death total in 
1928 being more than double that of 1927. 
473 were listed that year, against 214 in 
1927, according to a recent report of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The United States ranks first among all 
nations in the production of electric power, 
contributing 41 per cent of the total elec- 
tricity generated by all the countries com- 
bined. 

An initial gift of $5,000,000 by Louis 
Bamberger, retired head of L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark, and his sister, Mrs. Felix 
Fuld, to establish an educational founda- 
tion to be known as the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study has been announced. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, former director of the 
division of medical education of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, will be the first 
director of the institute, which will be 
located in Newark, N. J. 

President Hoover will present the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s special gold 
medal to Rear Admiral Richard E, Byrd 


North Carolina, Josiah W. Bailey, a com- 
paratively young man, won the nomina- 
tion. Mr. Simmons had been dictator of 
the State’s Democrati¢e organization for 30 
years. 

Michigan University gets $12,000,000 
from the W. W. Cook estate for the law 
school. Mr. Cook died recently at his home 
in Rye, N. Y. 

Sir Herbert Warren, president of Mag- 
dalen College from 1885 to 1928, died June 
9 at Oxford, England. He was the best 
known figure at Oxford University. He 
was 76 years old. 

Ancient social and economic customs are 
to blame for the worst of the evils from 
which India is suffering, is the opinion of 
the joint statutory commission headed by 
Sir John Simon. The first part of the re- 
port has recently been published. The 
report reaffirms self-government as the 
goal of the British policy in India. 

Elmira College, N. Y., conferred June 9 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws on 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Her injury several 
months ago from a fall, prevented Mrs. 
Hoover receiving it in person. 

A new world’s record for altitude in 
land planes was set by Lieutenant Apollo 
Soucek in his flight from the Naval Air 
Station at Anacostia, D. C., June 4. He 
had ascended a little over 8 miles. 


A GREAT DAY AT JAMES CREEK 
(Continued from page 2) 


large Church at Marklesburg was crowded 
and all agreed that this was a great day 
at James Creek. 

The evening service was held in the 
Church at Entriken. Here both Church and 
Sunday School room were crowded. A 
men’s chorus of 50 voices led the singing. 
This chorus is made up of men in the 
Charge. The writer spoke on Ministerial 
Relief and preached the sermon. 

Pastor Yeisley did not talk about 
Evangelism. He and his people just did 
Evangelistic work and let the other people 
do the talking. Preacher, remember: No 
field is small where there are people to be 
reached for Christ and the Church. 

There are scores of charges all through 
the Reformed Church where similar results 
could be obtained, if similar effort were 
put forth by pastor and people. Do you 
remember the old hymn: 


“Dear Lord, and shall we ever live 
At this poor, dying rate?” 


The answer is yes—if we do not wake 
up and go to work. I have suggested to 
Rev. Mr. Yeisley that he give some of his 
experience in this work to our readers. 
Hoping that he will, I bid you good night. 


—J. W. Meminger. 
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REV. ELWOOD W. MIDDLETON 


Rev. Elwood W. Middleton, of Dayton, 
O., passed away on May 22, having been 
in ill health since 1929, when he resigned 
from St. John’s Chureh, Germantown. He 
was born in Philadelphia and was educated 
at Ursinus College and Theological Sem- 
inary, graduating in 1894. He then founded 
Tioga Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 
where he served as pastor for 14 years. 
In 1907 he was called to Waddington, N. 
Y., where he served as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church for 11 years. In 1918 


together, he spent 34 years in the min- 
istry. 

He was a member of the Scottish Rite 
at Syracuse, N. Y., and of Friendship 
Lodge, No. 21, I. O. O. F., at Germantown. 
In 1929 he removed with his family to 
Dayton. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Earl and Elwood; two daughters, 
Miriam and Mrs. Ruth Bussard, at home; 
two sisters. and two brothers. He was 
buried in Germantown, O. The service at 
his late home, 1127 Wyoming St., Dayton, 
was in charge of Rev. Dr. George Stibitz, 
assisted by Drs. H. J. Christman and 
George Longaker. Other ministers present 
were Revs. W. W. Foust, 8. L. Fritz, B. M- 
Herbster, W. W. Rowe, D. D., R. F. Schultz, 
H. G. Shoffner, and L. W. Stolte. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE SHEPHERD PSALM 


By Henry Howarp, Litr.D., pastor | 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian | 
Church, New York City. 


In an area which has been ex- } 
ploited time and again by other | 
writers, the eloquent and convinc- } 
ing New York preacher, more than } 
holds his own. His study of the 
Twenty-third Psalm is informed 
throughout by a gracious, kindly } 
philosophy and expressed in the } 
warm, limpid English of which he 
is an assured master. In the esti- | 
mation of shrewd and competent | 
judges, Dr. Howard is the peer of 
any preacher on the American con- } 
tinent, and this product of his pen 
reflects the rare and notable quali- } 
ties which mark his pulpit ministra- | 
tions. $1.25 


INTERVIEWING GOD: 


A Study in Spiritual Questing 

By JoHN FRANKLIN Troupe, D.D., 
author of “St. Paul and the Mys- 
tery Religions,” etc. 


A thoughtful, inspiring enquiry f 
into the ways and means whereby 
one may be enabled to set his feet 
firmly and confidently upon the 
road, which will lead him into the 
immediate presence of God. In an 
age marked more definitely by reli- 
gious questioning and spiritual ad- 
venture than most that have pre- 
ceded it, the way of God is stil] dis- }| 
coverable, and possible to pilgrim 
feet. Out of the maze of life and } 
the jungle of conflicting dogma it }| 
winds “into the clear,” along the } 
road of reverence, through the shin- | 
ing gates of prayer. $1.50 |} 


ANSWERS TO EVERY- 
DAY QUESTIONS 
By S. Parkes CADMAN Net, $3.00 


“Simplicity, power, understand- 
ing mixed with humor, wide knowl- 
edge of folks and books, and all 
illumined and quickened by spir- 
itual vision.”—Col. Raymond Rob- 
ins, Chicago. 


Board of Christian Education of the 
Reformed Church in the 
United States 


1505 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


